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D. Appleton & Co.'s Latest Publications. 


A Masterpiece of Biography 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS H. HUXLEY 


Edited by his son, Leonard Hurley. In twovolumes. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $5.00. 


‘¢ Evolutionist, agnostic, biologist, controversialist, reformer, essayist, “© 4 wonderful story,”’ says the London Times. 


philosopher, investigator and teacher,’’ he corresponded vigorously with such ‘© An admirably written biography,”’ says the London 
Standard. 
“© Two delightful volumes,’’ says the London Chronic/e. 
‘s Extremely valuable and interesting letters, all charac- 


’ 


men as Darwin, Spencer, Tyndall, Hooker, Haeckel, Romanes, Clodd, 
Kingsley, Matthew Arnold, Jowett, Lecky, John Morley, Tennyson, | 
General Booth, and scores of other distinguished persons. Few men have | teristic, connected by a well-written comsecutive narration,’ 
had a greater influence in their day and generation. ”’ | says the London News. 


A Most Instructive History. 
THE TRANSIT OF CIVILIZATION 


From England to America in the Seventeenth Century. By Epwarp Eccteston. Uniform with ** Beginners of a Nation.’’ Small 8vo. Cloth, §1. $0. 


“It places the whole history of Colonial Life in an entirely new and fascinating light.’’—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


A New View of Death. 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


A Study of ‘Life and Death, By Prof. N. S. Suacer of Harvard University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“© Typical of what we may call the new religious literature which is to mark the Twentieth Century. It is pre-emi- 
nently serious, tender, and in the truest sense Christian.’’—Springfield Republican. 





DAVID HARUM 


New Illustrated Edition. Text entirely reset. 70 full-page and text pictures by B. West Clinedinst; other vignettes by C. D, Farrand. Biography of 
Epwarp Noyes Westcott by Forbes Heermans, One volume. 12mo. Gilt top, $2.00. 

Epirion pe Luxe of Davin Harum printed in two tints, on large paper. With nine copper-plate photogravures, and many other pictures by Clinedinst 
and Farrand. Uncut, gilt top, with specially designed binding in white vellum and gold. Limited Edition. Each copy numbered. 8vo0. Price, 
$10.00 net. 


“The pictures serve to enbance the graphic quality of the text (if that were needed) and are enjoyable in themselves,"’ — 
The Chicago Dia/. 





NEW FICTION 


AN EPIC OF THE WEST. | A BRASS BOTTLE 
THE EAGLE’S HEART | By F. Anstey. 12mo, 3% pp. $1.50. 


A Story of the West. By Hamutn GARLAND. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. . 

Praised by the Chicago Record for its ‘‘ characteristic merits of sin- CUPID’S GARDEN 
cerity and rugged strength”; the Springfield Union for its “originality, | By ELLEN THoRNEYCROFT FowLeR. 12mo, cloth, 310pp. $1.50 
avon nee lee bape pec OD —— ae pg = ny IND 
‘masterful settling forth of real ma and real womanhood”; the 
London Atheneum for its “freshness and vigor’; the New Haven Palla- ee: - my IAN QUEEN 
dium for its “variety and dramatic power"; the Detroit Free Pre s for By Guy Boornsy. (Vol. 204 in Appletons se Town and Country Libra 
its “absorbing interest’; scores of other journals have joined this chorus ry.) 12mo, 322 pp. Cloth. $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


of praise. 
A HERO IN HOMESPUN 
FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE By Wituiam E. Barton. (Vol. 2% in Appletons’ Town and Country Li 


By Max PemBerTON. 12mo, cloth, 309pp. $1.50. brary.) 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Ready shortly, a HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE by Pror. Herserr A. Gres, LL.D., of the University of Cambridge. 


In view of the present relations of China to the rest of the world, this most entertaining and fascinating book will be welcomed as a timely con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the Flowery Kingdom. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK. 
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Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, ame Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB 
Boarding and Day &chool x Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin 8t. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls—38th year wi'l —— September 
27,1900. Mrs. H. P. Lergesvre, pal. 
Miss RF. D. HUNTLEY, ‘Associate Principal. 








MARYLAND, Catonsville 
T. TIMOTHY S$ SCHOOL for Girls re- 


opens Sept. 5 1900. Prepares foe Optege. Heads 
of School, Miss M. C. . CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
Boston UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
New York, Utica. 


SaMUEL C. BENNETT 
‘HE BALLIOL SCHOOL. 
(Formerly Mrs. Piatt’s School.) 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Full preparation 
for entrance into all the leading womeee Every ad- 
vantage of thorough work for girls not tending to go 
to coilege. Careful training to secure speaking know- 
ledge of French and German. Good music, both for 
those who take lessons — those who do not, a special 
feature of the school. age building, lighted on all 
four sides. Skylighted stud New and fully equipped 

gymnasium. asketball field and tennis court on 
school grounds. Open country and golf links within 15 
minutes of the school. 

Heads { LOUISE SHEFFIELD BROWNELL, A.B., Ph.D. 
Epira Rockwk.u Hatt, A.B. 
ve year book and pareeyerans, 1 eddress Sec’ yor! school. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GYS AND MISS BELL. Boakpine AND Day SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. For circulars, address Miss C.S. JonEs. 





PENNSYLVANIA. Wyncote. 
'HELTEN HILLS BOARDING AND 
Day School.—About 16 e inthe home. College 
preparation. 19th year Sept. 26, 19 
ANNIE HEacook, Lipa R. LEMAISTRE, Principals. 


WE WABAN SCHOOL, Waban, Mass. 
Location unequalled. Instruction, Seactptine. home 
life, and school sports the very best. $600. 
_ Bend for r circular. J. 





" PILL#BURY, Prin, 


M iss ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
P i School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular A 
application. Opened Sept. 27. 1850 Pine St , Phila., Pa. 


TSS REYNOLDS’ School, 66 W. 45th 
St., New York —Special students ‘admitted to reg- 
ular classes. A few young girls received into the family. 














SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING 
ann PAINTING 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


INSTRUCTORS. SCHOLARSHIPS. 
E.C. Tarbell, ) Drawing|Paige Foreign Scholar- 
. W. Benson, and jship for Men and Wo- 
Philip Hale, Paintiug|men; 
B. L. Pratt, Modeling. 
Mrs. Wm. Stone, 
Decorative Designs. 
E, W. Emerson, Anatomy. 
A. K. Cross, Perspective. 


25th Year. 


Helen Hamblen 

Scholarship; Ten Free 

Scholarships; Six Cash 

Prizes, 

For circulars and terms 
address 

Emily atts Norcross, 

Manager. 


Royal Victoria College, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A residential College for the for the Women Students of 
McGill University. Ling gonciitens of entrance, scholar- 
ships, courses, degr rms of residence, and other 

articulars, address RHE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 

Jollege, Montreal. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENOR BALDWIN, Principal. Within ten years 
more than one hundred and twenty pupils have entered 
Bryn Mawr College from this school. Diplomas given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. Fine 
fire-proof stone building 25 acres beautiful grounds, 
For ‘ctrouler, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr. 

















CONCORD SCHOOL, 
CONCORD, MASS. 


A School for Boys. PVs ay attention given to college 
preparatory work. 
Rucacs H. Eoxre.pr, Head Master. 





Travel. 


Gt BERMUDA 


FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 
48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 


Steamships, Weekly. 
5 days’ service during January, February, March, 1901. 


For Winter Cruises W est In di es 


Go To 


Including Bermuda,Porto Rico and Cuba 


MADIANA, 3,080 Tons, Feb. 9, 1903, 
and other steamers. 


Duration of Cruise about 32 days. 20 days in the 
Tropics. For Pamphlets and full information. send to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY, L’T’D, 
39 Broadway, New York. 


THOMAS won * SON, 261 Broadwa 


+ ¢ 
AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 





GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for “Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 


1st cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Splendid steamer ‘‘ Devonian” (new), 
11,000 tons, Dec. 13; ‘“*‘ Winifredian”™ (new), 10,500 
tons, Dec. 19; ** Cestrian,” 9,000 tons, Dec 26; ‘* Bo- 
hemian *’ (new), 9,500 tons, Jan. 9, 1901. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 
DAILY SERVICE, 


For Old Point Comfort, Norfolk. Portsmouth, Pin- 
ner’s Point, Newport News, and Richmond, Va., con- 
necting for Petersburg, Richmond, Virginia Beach, 
Washington, D. C., an entire South and West 
wrigne and passenger steamers sail on, ~ 26, 
N. R., foot of Beach St. overs, week day at 3 P. 

H. B. W LKER, Traffic ete, 








Resorts. 


EUROPEAN WINTER’ RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best 
references. Illustrated pamphlets on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 
Fraulein Schadewell, proprietress of Pension 
Kretzschmer, has removed to 4 Lindenau - Platz. 
New house, conveniently situated, with southern ex- 
posure. Equipped with modern appointments: lift. 








Teachers, etc. 


az VARD COLLEGE.—Preparation 
by experienced tutor. M. LEN. Kr1na, A.B. (Har- 
vard), 1158 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. Telephone. 


Blas’ ARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


A i hie bene PA.D.( Yale), 
Private Tutor, 1015 Lexington Ave., New York. 











School Agencies. 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS ACENCIE S, 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprieto 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bld. , Minneapolis 
533 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 25 King S8t., Toronto. 
878 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 525 sti me’n Bk. Ls Angeles 
4z0 Parrot Bu lding, San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades wit competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. Frenou, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, 
Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses. 
__ Huvssoow & Rooxwet, Mars. 48 k Lath Bt, N. Y. 








FRENCH BOOKS e 


Send for Our I!lustrated Guetenne. 
L. C, PAGE & CO., des 
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McCLURE, PHILLIPS @ CO. 


BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING BOOKS: 


The Great Boer War 


By A. CONAN DOYLE 





«* One of the most important, because one of the most candid and straightforward, comments on the great Boer war.’’— 
Army and Navy Register. 
‘«« To the strict impartiality of the historian he adds the warmth of a novelist’s imagination, and the result is a book which 


will be read with the keenest pleasure for long days to come.’’—London Daily Telegraph. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


L4n American Lneineer in China 


By WILLIAM BARCLAY PARSONS 


A few months ago Mr. Parsons led a party of engineers into the interior of China in order to locate a route for an American 
railway in that country. He accomplished more than discovery; he secured an exact knowledge of the country, its people, re- 
sources, and future possibilities, and he passed through some of the most remarkable experiences that ever fell to the lot of a traveller. 


Illustrated, Cloth, 12m0. $1.50. 


The Awakening of the East 


By PIERRE LEROY BEAULIEU 
Under the divisions Siberia, China, and Japan, the author has traced the development of Asia from their golden age of long 
ago dowr to the modern present. He treats comprehensively the evolution of Japan, the astonishing development of Russia in 
Siberia, and the changes in China, ‘*Altogether,’’ says the Nation, <‘this is a very timely and very able book by an author who 
gathers without prejudice his facts at first hand.’’ 


With an Introduction by Henry Norman. Cloth, 12mx. $1.50. 





Stories of Criminals and Police 


The Powers that Prey 


By FOSIAH FLYNT and FRANCIS WALTON 


*¢ A book of unusual interest . . . first hand studies, in short story form, of the criminal regarded, not as a case, but as 


aman . . . a book before the intense actuality of which mere literary work seems somewhat indignificant.’’——-New York 
Evening Post. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.25. 


Stories of the Turkish and Syrian Quarters 


The Soul of the Street 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 
Mr. Duncan not only knows his Syrian quarter, he knows it with a poet’s insight. The pathos and bitter humor of this 
ragged patch of Orientalism penetrate him, and he sets forth its obscure experiences with a poignant delicacy of feeling that is well 


interpreted by the distinction of his style. 
Cover in colors. 12m, $1.25. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 
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Notable Books Published During 


BY 


1900 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


ADAMS—America’s Economic Supre- 


macy. By BROOKS ADAMS. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


ALLEN—The Reign of Law—A Tate 
OF THE Kentucky Hemp Fienps. By JAMES 
LANE ALLEN, author of “The Choir Invisible.” 
Iliustrated by Harry Ear and J. C. FEenn. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


APRIL BABY’S Book of Tunes (The). 
With THE Story oF How THEY CAME TO BE 
Written. By the Author of ‘ Elizabeth and her 
German Garden,” etc. 

Cloth, sq. 16mo, $1.50 net. 


BAILEY — Cyclopedia of American 
Horticulture. By L. H. BAILEY, Cornell Uni- 
versity, assisted by WILLIAM MILLER and many 
Expert Cultivators and Botanists. To be com- 
plete in Four Volumes. Over 2,000 Original Il- 
lustrations. Vols. I. and Il. now ready. 

Each, Cloth, Imperial 8vo, $5.00 nef?, 


CLARKE—The Distribution of Wealth 
-A THreory oF WaGeEs, INTEREST AND PROFITS. 
By Prof. JOHN BATES CLARKE, Columbia 
University. Cloth, 8vo, $3 00 


CRAWFORD. In the Palace of the King. 
A Love Story of OLp Maprip. By F. Marion 
CRAWFORD, author of “‘Saracinesca,” etc. Illus- 
trated by Frep Rog. Cloth, 12mo, $1 50 


——- The Rulers of the South. Siciry, 
CALABRIA AND MALTA. Superbly illustrated by 
Henry BRoKMAN, with photogravure plates and 
nearly 100 smaller cuts in the text. In two vol- 
umes, Cloth, cr, 8vo, $6.00 net. 


DOUGLAS—Fra Angelico. By LANG- 
TON DOUGLAS, Over 60 illustrations. 
Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 


EARLE—Stage Coach and Tavern 
Days A Companion to ‘Home Life in Colonial 
Days” and other Social and Domestic Histories. 
By Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE. Profusely 
illustrated, Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50 


FPRICKER--The Antarctic Regions. By 
Dr. Kan. Fricker, With maps, plates and illus- 
trations in the text, Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 


GATES. Studies and Appreciations. 
By LEWIS E, GATES, Harvard University. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


GIDDINGS — Democracy and Empire. 
Wirth Srupies or THe PaycHotoaicaL, Econo- 
mic AND Mora Founpations. By FRANKLIN 
HENRY GIDDINGS, Columbia University. 

Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 


GOODNOW—Politics and Administra- 
tion, A Srupy tv Government. By Frank J. 
Goopnow, Cotumbia University. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


GOODSPEED—Israel’s Messianic Hope 
in the Time of Jesus. A Study in the Historical 
Development of the Foreshadowings of the 
Christ in the Old Testament and Beyond. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 








HANDBOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
BACON--An Introduction to the Books of the 
New Testament. By BENJAMIN W. BACON, 
D.D., Yale University. Cloth, 12mo, 7§ cents. 
GOULD—The Biblical Theology of the New 
Testament. By EZRA P. GOULD, author of 
“A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Gospel of Mark.” 
Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents, net. 
NASH—The History of the Higher Criticism of 
the New Testament. By HENRY S. NASH, 
Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge. Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents. 


HARRISON—Tennyson, Ruskin, [iill, 
and Other Literary Estimates. By FREDERIC 
HARRISON. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00. 


H AZLITT—The Venetian Republic; Its 
Rise, Its Growth and Its Fall. 421-1797. By W. 
CAREW HAZLITT. Cloth, 8vo, $12.00 


HEWLETT—The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay. By MAURICE HEW- 
LETT, author of ‘*The Forest Lovers.” 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


HOLLS—The Peace Conference at The 
Hague, and Its Bearings on International Law 
and Policy. By FREDERICK W. HOLLS, 
D.C.L., a member of the Conference from the 
United States. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 


JOHNSON— Along French Byways. By 
CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “‘Among Eng- 
lish Hedgerows.’’ Illustrated from photographs 
by the author. Cloth, er. 8vo, §2.50 


LEE — Historical Jurisprudence. An 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF Law. By GUY CARLETON 
LEE, Johns Hopkins University. 

Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net 


LEIGHTON—Frederick Lord Leighton, 
Late President of the Royal Academy of Arts. 
An ILLUSTRATED REcorD oF His Lire AND WoRK. 
By ERNEST RHYS. 

Cloth, cr. 8vo, $3.00 

MABIE—William Shakespeare, Port, 
DRAMATIST AND Man. By Hamitton W. MaBIE. 
Profusely illustrated. Ooze calf, cr. 8vo, $6.00 


MORRIS - The History of Colonization. 
From THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. 
By Henry C. Morris. In two volumes. 

Cloth, 8vo, $4 00 


NATIONAL STUDIES IN 
AMERICAN LETTERS. 


Grorae E. Woopperry, Editor. 
ADDISON.-The Clergy in American Life and 

Letters. By DANIEL D. ADDISON. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
NICHOLSON—The Hoosiers. By MEREDITH 
NICHOLSON, Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
SWIFT—Brook Farm: Its Members, Scholars, 

and Visitors. By LINDSAY SWIFT. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.45 


OPPENHEIM—The Care of the Child 
in Health. By Naruan Oprennemm, Mt. Sinai 
Hospital. Cloth, 12mo, $1.4ag 











ORMOND—Foundations of Knowledge. 
In Three Parts. By ALEXANDER T. ORMOND, 
Princeton University. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 


PEABODY—Jesus Christ and the So- 
cial Question. An Examination of the Teaching 
of Jesus in Relation to Some of the Problems of 
Modern Social Life. By FRANCIS GREEN- 
WOOD PEABODY, Harvard University. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


PEARSON—The Grammar of Science. 
By Karu Pearson. Second Ed. Revised and en- 
larged. Cloth, $2.50 


REINSCH—World Politics, Av THe Enp 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, as Influenced by 
the Oriental Situation. By Pav. 8S. ReErnscs, 
Univ of Wisconsin. Cloth, $1.25 

Citizens’ Library. 


RHODES—History of the United States 
After the Compromise of 1850. By JAMES 
FORD RHODES. Four volumes. 

Cloth, cr. 8vo, $10.00 


SEARS—An Outline of Political Growth 
in the Nineteenth Century. By EDMUND H. 
SEARS, Prin. St. Mary Inst., St. Louis. 

Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net. 


STATESIIAN’S YEAR BOOK-—Statis- 
tical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World for the year 1900. Edited by J. SCOTT 
KELTIE. Cloth, 12mo, $3.00 net, 


STEEL—The Hosts of the Lord. By 
Mrs. FLORA ANNIE STEEL, author of ‘‘ On the 
Face of the Waters.” Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


STODDARD—The Evolution of the 
English Novel. By FRANCIS H. STODDARD, 
New York University. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


TEMPLE PRIMERS (THE) 


A series of small volumes of condensed informa- 
tion introductory to great subjects, written by 
leading authorities, offering a wide range for in 
dividual selection. 

Send fora circular, 
naming the 15 volumes now ready on Scientific, 
Historical, and Literary subjects. 
Cloth, 18mo, 40 cents net each. 


VAN DYCK—Anthony Van Dyck. An 
Historical Study of His Life and Works. By 
LIONEL CUST. Imperial 8vo, $35.00 


WICKHOFF— Roman Art-—Some of its 
Principles and their Applicatian to Early Chris- 
tian Painting. By FRANZ WICKHOFY. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. 8. A. Strona. Illustrated. 

Cloth, 8vo, $8.00 


WOODBERRY—Makers of Literature. 
Essays by GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY, 
Columbia University. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


WRIGHT— The Dream Fox Story Book. 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, author of 
“Tommy Anne,” etc. Illustrated by OLIveRr 
HERFoRD, Cloth, 16mo, $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Week. 


The case from the Philippines now be- 
fore the Supreme Court is that of Emil 
J. Pepke vs. the United States. Pepke 
was a soldier, a member of a volun- 
teer regiment from North Dakota. Re- 
turning from Manila with his regiment, 
he brought fourteen diamond rings up- 
on which he paid no duties at San Fran- 
cisco. Subsequently the rings were 
seized by a customs officer at Chicago 
as having been smuggled into the coun- 
try, and an information was filed against 
them in the United States District Court 
at that place. The claimant made an- 
swer in due form that the property in 
question was not subject to duty, since 
the Philippine Islands had been an- 
nexed to the United States, and formed 
a part thereof. He claimed exemption 
under the clause of the Constitution 
which provides that all duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States. The fourteen 
diamond rings, if procured in Califor- 
nia, would not become dutiable if the 
owner removed with them to Chicago. 
‘Therefore they were not dutiable when 
he removed with them from Manila to 
San Francisco. But if diamond rings 
from Manila can come in free of duty, 
then any other goods, whether natural 
products or manufactures, can enter in 
the same manner. But that is not all. 
Our treaty with Spain provides that her 
goods shall enter the Philippines on the 
same terms as our own for ten years. So 
Spain can send any kind of merchandise 
to Manila and enter it free of duty, 
and then send the same goods from 
Manila to the United States and enter 
them free of duty. Carrying the trade 
one step farther back, Spain can buy 
English goods and send them to the 
United States via Manila free of duty. In 
cases where the duty is 50 per cent. or 
more ad valorem, it would be worth 
while to do so. 











One thing should not be forgotten, in 
connection with the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, whose fate is hanging in the bal- 
ance—namely, that a dog-in-the-manger 
policy respecting an interoceanic canal 
is not only foolish in conception, but 
absolutely impossible of execution. Con- 
sider the situation. The proposal is to 
build a canal as a kind of military short 
cut exclusively for our use. We are to 


shuttle-cock the Oregon back and forth 
through the Nicaragua Canal in case of 
war, but it shall be positively inhibited 
to the war-vessels of other nations. This 
is very fine strategy on paper, but what 
will be the sure result in fact? 


Why, 





that the European Powers will at once 
conclude to push the Panama Canal to 
completion. If canals are to be thought 
of only as military measures, two can 
play at that game. France and Germany 
and Russia, to say nothing of Great Brit- 
ain, would be justified in finding the mo- 
ney to finish the work at Panama, if a 
canal at Nicaragua were to be dug as a 
kind of threat to them. Then our plight 
would be ridiculous enough. We should 
have lost our exclusive line of communi- 
cation between the fleets of the Atlantic 
and Pacific, and should have sunk at the 
same time $200,000,000 in a canal which 
could not possibly be made to pay as a 
commercial venture in competition with 
a second one along the Panama route. 
All this is but a specimen of the mad- 
ness which lies that way—the way of 
opposition to a reasonable, safe, and 
civilized treaty. 


How far our new-style Jingoes have 
left even Blaine in the rear—looking, by 
contrast, like a conservative statesman 
—may be seen by comparing their pro- 
posals with his. Their most vicious 
amendments aim at striking out from 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty everything 
that would prevent the United States, 
and also Great Britain, from annexing 
territory in Central America. Elkins 
wants this, so does Mason, so does even 
Foraker, But Blaine, in his urgent dis- 
patch of 1881, arguing for the modifica- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, spe- 
cifically proposed to leave in full force 
“every part of the treaty in which Great 
Britain and the United States agree to 
make no acquisition of territory in Cen- 
tral America.” Poor Blaine, how little 
did he know of Destiny! Senators are 
denying the report that their utterances 
in secret session have been marked by 
hostility to Great Britain. They admit, 
however, that the tone of their debates 
in private has been more and more pro- 
nouncedly “American.” The distinction 
is perhaps too fine for ordinary eyesight; 
and we still lack a definition of what it is 
to be so thoroughly American. What the 
Senate is doing we can see. It is mak- 
ing a spectacle of itself and of the nation 
which it represents; it is talking wildly 
of doing what our word is pledged not 
to do; it is proposing to build an inter- 
oceanic canal which would be an ana- 
chronism and a failure from the begia- 
ning; it is loose and foolish in speech 
and lavish of money—yet all this is to 
be intensely “American.” The country 
will not thank the Senate for teaching it 
that word. 


The discussion of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty shows that a majority of the Sen- 
ators can see nothing in the Isthmian 
canal but an instrument of war. Their 
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entire preoccupation is not commerce, 
but the grand strategy of national de- 
fence, and the canal as a part of it. Now. 
the two things cannot be mixed. If the 
canal is to promote international trade 
and to be a paying investment, it must 
be built under the presuppositions of 
peace. The moment you put warlike no- 
tions first, you bedevil the whole pro- 
ject. You might as well build a battle- 
ship to carry coal to Europe. The in 
congruity would not be greater. Busi- 
ness, commerce, profits, civilization it- 
self presuppose peace. War, instead of 
being so studiously provided for, should 
be taken into the calculation only as we 
might feel compelled to reckon upon the 
possibility of an earthquake or hurricane 
or some other calamity. But to put war 
uppermost in planning what must be an 
artery of peaceful trade, if it is not to be 
a grotesque absurdity, is to turn all ra- 
tional ideas about the matter topsy-tur- 
vy. Of one thing be assured, says Mr 
roldwin Smith, that if you think of war, 
if you talk of war, if you prepare for war, 
you will get war. The laws of the hu- 
man mind are known, and are as true of 
nations as of individuals. Brooding on 
suicide is the road to suicide; a morbid 
dread of insanity is the first step towards 
going mad. So of that madness, that 
form of suicide, which we call war. 


No more studied insult could be offered 
the President than the intimation, now 
put forward by some of his supporters, 
that he never did favor the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty, and coldly sent it along to 
the Senate in the distinct hope that it 
would there be amended or killed. This 
is equivalent to saying that Mr. McKin- 
ley has abdicated his office. The Secre- 
tary of State is unknown to the Consti- 
tution. It is the President to whom is 
delegated the power “to make treaties.” 
Col. Hay is only Mr. McKinley’s clerk. 
The Secretary’s act is the President's 
act. When the President sent the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty to the Senate, it was 
as his treaty, an instrument to which he 
had given assent in every particular, and 
which he desired to see ratified as it 
stood. If this was not the case, it would 
have been his duty to withhold the 
treaty. Transmitted to the Senate, it 
necessarily bore the stamp of his ap. 
proval. Any other view of the matter 
would make him out both knave and 
fool. Yet his friends, with a truly Chi- 
nese anxiety to “save his face,” are the 
ones who are now urging the preposter- 
ous notion that it is Secretary Hay wno 
is alone responsible, and who must be 
affronted and compelled to resign. We 
should think that even the long-suffer- 
ing McKinley would do something be- 
sides turn the other cheek to such cruel 
smiters. 
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The Merchants’ Association of New 
York on December 10 adopted a resolu- 
tion in the nature of a protest to Con- 
gress against any subsidy to ships built 
abroad even though owned by American 
citizens, and although coupled with a re- 
quirement to build an equal amount of 
tonnage in American ship-yards. We 
presume that this resolution was adopted 
with full knowledge that if the Subsidy 
Bill were amended in this manner, it 
could not command votes enough to pass 
Congress. The Atlantic Transport Com- 
pany, organized, owned, and operated by 
Americans, is one.of the most important 
navigation companies in the trade be- 
tween England and America, It has been 
built up slowly and by careful atten- 
tion to details to ‘a position of which 
Americans may well be proud. It has 
become prosperous by fair competition 
with older companies, and not by Gov- 
ernment favor. Its ships were built 
abroad, but that circumstance has never 
been adjudged a crime. This company 
lately sent a first-class steamship (the 
Maine), without charge, to Chinese wa- 
ters, as a hospital ship to take care of 
the wounded soldiers of all the nations 
at war there. We are opposed to all 
subsidies, but if any navigation company 
is deserving of a subsidy, this one is. 
Now, is it proposed to turn the money 
of the United States Treasury into com- 
petition with this American company, 
which has built itself up in accordance 
with the law and in accordance with 
sound business principles? Because its 
ships were not built in the United States, 
is it proposed to give {its rivals and 
competitors a subsidy large enough to 
take away the business it has secured 
by years of enterprise and prudent man- 
agement® The International Company, 
otherwise called the American Line, will 
also receive a heavy blow if the proposed 
amendment is adopted, as it has a con- 
siderable fleet of foreign-built steamers 
running between New York and Antwerp, 
which would be entitled to half-subsidy 
under the bill as it now stands, but 
which the amendment would exclude. 


Charles M. Taylor's Sons, steamship 
owners or operators, of Philadelphia, in- 
form us that they are running lines of 
* steamers from that city to London and 
aiso to Bristol via Avonmouth, and that 


they have carried abroad 681,856,009 
pounds of the products of our farms and 
factories this year (1900). They say 
also: 


“We have for years been operating es- 
tablished lines of transatlantic steamers, 
and have for some time been laying our 
plans for the building of American steamers, 
as a part of a fleet to be engaged in transat- 
Jantic commerce; but the passage of a mea- 
eure like the present Senate Subsidy Bill 
would put us under such a burdensome 
handicap with respect to competitors whom 
this bill especially favors, that we may be 
entirely barred from the consummation of 
our plans in this respect.” 


How does it come about that one Amer!- 





can line would be so handicapped by the 
Subsidy Bill that it might be driven out 
of the trade altogether, after many years 
of successful operation on its own sole 
merits? Messrs. Taylor’s Sons explain 
this enigma. As the bill now stands 
only those foreign-built vessels may be 
admitted to American registry, and to 
participation in the compensation stipu- 
lated in the act, which were either al- 
ready engaged in trade from United 
States ports, on February 1, 1899, and at 
that time either owned in full or in 
majority by United States citizens, or 
such foreign-built steamships as may 
have been under contract for construc- 
tion, the copies of such contracts having 
been filed with the Secretary of the 
Treasury on or before February 1, 1899. 
“It will be apparent to any fair-minded 
person,” they say, “that such 2 pro- 
vision, based upon conditions which 
must have been complied with nearly 
two years ago, is most un-American an41 
unjust.” That it is unjust we can easily 
see, but that it is un-American is not 
so apparent. The House of Represen- 
tatives passed a bill the other day to 
kill oleomargarine for the benefit of 
butter, both being American products 
and American industries. Why not pass 
a bill to kill off one American steam- 
ship line, or half a dozen, for the bene- 
fit of another or another half dozen? 
The principle is the same. It is only a 
question of votes. 





The question whether Mr. James J. 
Hill’s speech at the Bankers’ Club in Chi- 
cagoon December 8 should be interpreted 
as favorable to the present Ship-Subsidy 
Bill or to any subsidy bill, is still an 
open one. He said that the farmers want 
better markets for their products, and he 
believed that if they could have a subsidy 
paid on the actual amount of such prod- 
ucts carried, there would be “‘some jus- 
tice’ in such a subsidy. The inference 
is plain that a subsidy computed and paid 
in any other way, as for instance accord- 
ing to cargo capacity or cargo space, 
would, in his opinion, be unjust. As for 
himself, he acknowledged the politeness 
of the framers of the bill in amending 
it so that 30 per cent. of the money paid 
should go to ships on the Pacific Ocean. 
Still, the Great Northern Railway was 
building its ships ‘with or without a 
subsidy.” The inference to be drawn 
from this business-like observation was 
that if the American eagle, casting its 
eye over the national interests, should 
discern a number of ships building in its 
honor, and should be so moved with grat- 
itude that it could not refrain from pay- 
ing an annual bonus to the owners for 
twenty years, then Mr. Hill would ac- 
cept the money and place it to the credit 
of profit and loss; but if the eagle should 
be otherwise minded, he would go on 
building just the same. On the whole, 
we do not think that Mr. Hill’s speech 





contributed much to the chances of the 
bill in Congress. 





That the return of even 9,000 volun- 
teers will embarrass Gen. MacArthur is 
shown by his reply to the War Depart- 
ment’s orders to begin their return. The 
regiment first entitled to come home can- 
not be spared, being “in the field,” and 
the others must give up, before leaving, 
the regular officers associated with them, 
to perform special duties the necessities 
for which are constantly growing. The 
first two regiments and no less than 1,000 
volunteer convalescents are to be ship- 
ped by January 15, How the remainder 
are to be landed by June 30 does not ap- 
pear, although there are twenty-three 
more regiments to come. Gen. Corbin 
boldly assures Gen. MacArthur that he 
will send him “regular regiments to fur- 
ther relieve volunteers,” but where are 
they to come from? Of the regular regi- 
ments now existing and not in MacAr- 
thur’s army or in Cuba, there are only 
four in the United States proper, ex- 
clusive of artillery, and one of these, 
the Seventh Infantry, is in Alaska. Two 
or three artillery regiments could be 
sent by denuding the coast forts, but 
this is evidently not being considered. 
What Gen. Corbin means is that Gen. 
MacArthur’s next reinforcements will 
be some of the regular regiments about 
to be authorized by Congress. The true 
inwardness of this announcement of the 
return of the volunteers is further in- 
dicated by the statements that accom- 
panied the correspondence, which de- 
clared “positively” that no more troops 
can be brought home unless the Army 
Reorganization Bill is passed this week. 
It is evident that Secretary Root’s or- 
der just published, warning officers 
against influencing legislation, does not 
apply to Gen. Corbin, for a more bare- 
faced departmental attempt to force Con- 
gress to act on a particular measure 
could hardly be conceived. 





The difficulty experienced by the Phil- 
ippine Commission in regulating the 
liquor traffic in Manila demonstrates that 
the weaknesses of government by com- 
mittee are not one whit less great in 
dealing with subject races than with free- 
born American citizens. The governors 
of the archipelago cannot unite, it ap- 
pears, on the question whether Manila’s 
main streets shall be deprived of their 
saloons. None the less, a reform mea- 
sure was passed by a majority vote. One 
of the Commission, Mr. Ide, is even in 
favor of forbidding the sale of liquor to 
the soldiers, in whose interests, as well 
as in those of public decency, the removal 
of the saloons to less conspicuous locali- 
ties was determined upon. The native po- 
lice, it seems, are also quite unable to 
deal with the situation when the Ameri- 
can soldiers “become hilarious.” This 
looks like a reflection not only upon the 
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American soldier, upon the officer in 
charge of the Manila police, and upon 
the provost-marshal’s military guard, but 
also upon the discipline of the whole 
army, and as such we look for immediate 
and complete denials of the justice of 
it by those concerned. On the other 
hand, the exceptions are the able and 
fearless correspondents and church peo- 
rle, who have not hesitated to declare 
the wholesale importation of American 
liquors and the moral condition of the 
city of Manila a disgrace to Mr. Mc- 
Kinley and his Government. These 
protestants will welcome this first at- 
tempt to deal with the question. 





Civil-service reformers have reason 
for satisfaction over the vote in the 
House of Representatives on Monday by 
which a new Veteran Preference Bill 
was overwhelmingly defeated, receiving 
only 51 yeas to 105 nays. The scheme 
was to extend the advantage given by 
existing law to men who served in the 
Union army during the civil war to all 
who were called into the service dur- 
ing the war with Spain, so that any 
such man who should enter a competi- 
tive examination for office and reach 
only 65 per cent. should have the prefer- 
ence over a man without army record 
who might secure 100 per cent. On the 
principle that turn-about is fair play, 
many Grand Army men favored the 
proposition, and the danger of offend- 
ing the “soldier vote” supplied another 
motive. That, notwithstanding this, 
over two-thirds of the Representatives 
opposed the scheme is a gratifying proof 
of the growing strength of the merit 
system among politicians. 





An ill-conceived plan for the enlarge- 
ment of the White House is in danger of 
slipping through Congress. That the 
architects of the country regard this 
danger as imminent is shown by a. reso- 
lution offered to the Institute of Ameri- 
can Architects at their late convention 
in Washington. The resolution was skil- 
fully worded so as to give no personal 
cause of offence, but the Bingham plan 
now before Congress was clearly intend- 
ed. The Institute merely petitions the 
Senate Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, before considering any 
plan for the alteration of a “masterly, 
scholarly, and pleasing example of archi- 
tecture,” to call in the aid of a competent 
architect or architects; and the Insti- 
tute stands ready to nominate such an 
architect to the appointing power. It 
is hard to see how Congress can fail 
to honor so reasonable a petition, and if 
any prejudice against Col. Bingham’s 
scheme were alleged, Congress has 
merely to ask the opinion of the Super- 
vising Architect to learn why the pres- 
ent plan offends all artistic and histor- 
{cal proprieties. But such considera- 
tions have little weight with the army 


lobby that is believed to be backing 
Col. Bingham’s plan on purely personal 
grounds. It will require a vigorous ex- 
pression of public opinion to make sure 
that, between amateur architecture and 
Congressional indifference, an _ historic 
building is not permanently disfigured. 

The financial reports of the athletic 
committees of Columbia and Pennsylva- 
nia on the college year just ended, 
which have been made public, show 
enormous expenses incurred, apparently 
without the slightest idea of the value of 
money and without any thought as to 
the desirability of economy in student 
finance. When a statement, such as 
that of the University of Pennsylvania, 
shows that the gross receipts from ath- 
letics for the college year amount to 
nearly $100,000, and that the expenses 
were $12,000 above that figure, it would 
seem to indicatethat thetime for alumni, 
if not for faculty, interference is at hand. 
The statement of the Columbia commit- 
tee is no better. About the only source 
of income from sport at that university 
is football, and, with gross receipts of 
over $49,000, there is a deficit of $8,800, 
to be added to a further loss of $2,000 on 
the other sports. Details of the reports 
show lavish expenditures for theatre 
tickets, cabs, and dinners, which can 
scarcely be called training necessities or 
deemed a part of the legitimate expenses 
of an athletic team. There is nothing in 
the age or experience of undergraduates 
which fits them for the disbursement of 
such sums. The mere presence of fac- 
ulty members upon the committees does 
not seem to check minor extravagances 
as it should. A radical reform (such as 
graduate treasurers, as at Harvard), with 
increased responsibility of all concern- 
ed with detailed disbursements, is 
wanted. 


International arbitration scores a dis- 
tinct success in the adjustment of the 
boundary dispute between French Guiana 
and the republic of Brazil. It is impos- 
sible to go into a controversy most in- 
teresting to geographers, but this much 
may be said, that before the selection of 
Switzerland as arbitrator, in 1897, the 
boundary question was of two hundred 
years’ standing, and three governments 
in Brazil and half a dozen in France had 
negotiated without permanent success. 
The maximum French claim included 
the coast from the present border of 
French Guiana to the Amazon, and a 
vast stretch of the hinterland—in all, 
400,000 square kilometres, more than 
two-thirds of the area of France. The 
final French claim was for 240,000 square 
kilometres, still half their European 
area. There were all the elements of a 
serious complication, for valuable mining 
properties had been discovered in the 
disputed territory. Many Frenchmen 
worked these mines, and the establish- 








ment of great chartered companies on 





the English model was confidently ex- 
pected. It was, in fact, an affray at 
one of the mining towns that pointed 
the necessity of immediate arbitration. 
France is now the gainer by about 3- 
000 square miles to the south and west. 
Brazil retains all the coast line in ques- 
tion, and the line 
the natural boundaries of the Oyapock 
River and the crest of the 
Humac Mountains. 


is established upon 


Tumae- 


According to the recently published 
siatistics for the year 1899, the birth-rate 
in France continues to decrease alarm- 
ingly. There were in that year about 
10,000 less births than for the year pre- 
ceding, and the excess of births over 
deaths was some 30,000 only, out of a to- 
tal of 847,627 births. When it is remem- 
bered that, at most, two out of three 
children born grow up and reproduce 
their kind, it will be seen that the total 
births of the past year in France were 
about 250,000 short of the number requir- 
ed merely to maintain the present popu- 
lation. In the year 1898 the births in 
Germany were 1,943,731, more than twice 
the number in France for the same year. 
For thirteen years past, this ratio has 
held, and in seven years more, at the 
same rate, Germany, approximately the 
equal of France at the time of the Fran- 
co-Prussian war, will have double the 
population of her western neighbor. 

These facts have aroused the gravest 
apprehensions of French publicists and 
legislators, and attempts have been made 
to remedy the situation, both by 
and by private initiative. A national 
alliance for the increase of population in 
France has an irresistibly comic sugges- 
tion. Its work, 
rious enough. So far it has merely offer- 
ed inducements to the raising of large 
families. By its motion some 85,000 
minor officials receive increasing pay 
proportionately to the increase in their 
families. When, however, as now, the 
attempt is made to render childlessness 
onerous, there is danger of cross- 
ing the line that parts the _ phil- 
anthropic from the ridiculous. A 
certain Senator Piot has introduced a 
bill to augment the taxes of all persens, 
male or female, who pass their thirtieth 
year unwedded. A still heavier penalty 
is to fall on married couples who have 
passed five childless years, and to con- 
tinue until a child is forthcoming. There 
is in such a law even less of the prover- 
bial French logic than of common sense, 
for it makes the celibate condition less 
obnoxious to taxation than the childless 
wedded state. It may well be doubted 
if the matter can be reached at all by 
legislation, but the mere proposal of such 
laws shows how keenly the French feel 
the annual indictment of their vital sta- 
tistics, and how genuine was the problem 
raised with almost brutal frankness in 
Zola’s ‘Fécondité,’ 


law 


however, has been se- 
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A CONSCIENCE REPUBLICAN. 


The address of ex-President Harrison 
at Ann Arbor on Friday supplies the 
reeded rallying-point for the men who 
voted for McKinley in the recent elec 
tion, but who were opposed to his policy 
ia the Philippines. It is safe to say 
that Mr. McKinley could not have been 


reélected without the votes of such | 


men. If any conservative Democrat of 
good character had been nominated, the 
campaign would have had a very differ- 
ent ending. When the smoke of the bat- 
tle passed away, there was a déep and 
earnest desire among the class of voters 
we have described for some strong man 
of unquestioned Republicanism to speak 
cut and take the lead of this unvoiced 
sentiment in the party. All eyes turn- 
ed to Senator Hoar as the proper man 
for this duty, but the only response 
heard from that quarter was, that after 
the Philippines were pacified and the 
supremacy of law established (presuma- 
bly by killing the inhabitants), the 
blessings of liberty would probably be 
zranted to them. No other voice was 
heard until Mr. McCall made his speech 
in the House of Representatives. This 
was in the true spirit, for freedom and 
self-government, but Mr. McCall could 
not command the following that Mr. 
Hoar might have gained, or that he had 
already gained by former speeches on 
this question. Such was the situation 
when Mr. Harrison made his magnifi- 
cent speech at Ann Arbor. It was an 
unexpected deliverance. It was known, 
indeed, that Mr. Harrison was opposed 
to what is denominated Imperialism, 
hut it was not anticipated that he would 
make a public declaration of his be- 
liefs. It has been so much the habit 
of our ex-Presidents to avoid political 
discussion, except in a brief and de- 
sultory way, that a_ thoroughgoing 
speech on the Constitutional status of 
our new belongings came as a surprise. 
As nothing was more needed, so no- 
thing could have been more weighty. 
Mr. Harrison’s position is such that his 
gun carries farther in the Republican 
party than Senator Hoar’s or any other. 

Mr. Harrison's speech was upon the re- 
lation of “our new possessions” and 
their inhabitants to the United States, 
and especially upon the question whether 
the Federal Constitution applies to Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. He was per- 
fectly frank in the presentation of his 
views, which were expressed with great 
clearness and force. As to the legal ques- 
tions involved, he holds that the Consti- 
tution follows the flag; that as Porto 
Rico and the Philippines are parts of the 
United States, the fundamental law of 
the republic applies to them as much 
as to any other parts of the United 
States. The ex-President is an able 
Constitutional lawyer, who has the 
faculty of making hig points so clearly 
that everybody can see them, and his 





argument that the Constitution every- 
where applies as a whole—not such por- 
tions as a President or Congress may 
choose to apply in one or another sec- 
tion—appeals irresistibly to the mind 
of the candid layman. He combats the 
theory that the Constitution applies only 
to the States, and not to the Territories 
—a theory which consistent Imperialists 
have carried to its logical conclusion by 
claiming that Arizona and New Mexico, 
like Porto Rico and the Philippines, are 
outside the protection of our great na- 
tional charter, and subject to a Congress 
acting, as Mr. Harrison puts it, “under 
no restraint except what interest and 
benevolence impose.” This view of the 
American Constitution he flatly declares 
to be “shocking.” The theory that the 
Porto Ricans and the Filipinos will be 
sufficiently protected by the “benevo- 
lence” of their rulers at Washington— 
in other words, Mr. McKinley’s policy 
of “benevolent assimilation’—is treated 
with contemptuous ridicule and righteous 
indignation. “The man who has to rely 
upon benevolence for his laws is a 
slave,” bluntly says Mr. Harrison. He 
points out that the tea tax against 
which our forefathers protested was 
not oppressive, but that they objected 
to it on the ground that the British 
Government had no right to levy it. He 
asserts that it was a mockery to raise 
the flag in Porto Rico while the Gov- 
ernor stood under it and read a procla- 
mation putting the island outside the 
Constitution and under Congress. The 
hypocrisy of the pious claim that has 
been advanced in behalf of the policy 
of conquest is exposed with relentless 
severity. Mr. Harrison asserts that a 
condition has been created contrary to 
liberty for a commercial profit, and 
says that he has been told that the 
Porto Rican Tariff Law was passed 
to protect the beet-sugar interests. He 
waxes sarcastic when he talks of the 
alleged “duties that Providence has im- 
posed on this country,” remarking that 
we are carrying the white man’s bur- 
den, but that he has noticed that this 
means to carry the black man’s gold. 
This is, or of right ought to be, an 
epoch-making speech. Everything con- 
spires to give the utterance dignity and 
weight. It comes from an ex-President, 
who is reserved by nature and who has 
spoken on public questions but seldom 
since his retirement from office. It is 
a solemn, earnest, and indignant pro- 
test against the policy of a Repub- 
lican Administration from a man who 
is by instinct a strong partisan, and 
who has always been loath to condemn 
the political organization with which 
he has acted ever since its origin. This 
ringing cry for the maintenance of the 
republic’s principles is forced from him 
because he is a patriot, the descendant 
of a man who fought to establish the 
Constitution, and himself a soldier in a 
later war to maintain that Constitution, 





and as much a believer in the principles 
of that instrument as his ancestor was 
in the last century or he himself a 
generation ago. No question is ever set- 
tled until it is settled right. The great 
question before this nation will never 
be settled except upon the lines which 
ex-President Harrison laid down at Ann 
Arbor. It is®only a question of time 
when it will be so settled. 


PHILIPPINE PROGRESS. 


The country may well congratulate 
itself if a change of attitude towards 
the Filipinos is being forced upon the 
President and his Cabinet by Repub- 
lican dissatisfaction with the prospect 
of indefinite hostilities in the archi- 
pelago, as was foreshadowed last week 
by the Evening Post’s Washington cor- 
respondent. After having complacently 
swallowed for nearly two years the fic- 
tions of Gen. Otis and others as to the 
approaching end of hostilities (official- 
ly announced in 1899 on March 17, 
April 3, May 8, May 18, August 12, etc.), 
it appears that the Administration is 
at last awakening to the fact that the 
military outlook is “very serious.’ Com- 
ing as this does at the .very moment 
when Congress is upsetting the whole 
army organization, it can hardly be 
pleasant. It may even be that the Hong 
Kong correspondent of the London 
Daily Mail possessed some foundation 
for his recent, sensational dispatches as 
io the American inability to make head. 
way in the islands and to prevent the 
traffic in arms and ammunition. Be 
this as it may, it will be a cause for 
widespread rejoicing if it appears that 
the Administration has really been able 
to grasp the size of the problem before 
it. On an understanding of the situa- 
tion arrived at, it may happen that 
other remedies than extermination will 
suggest themselves to the Cabinet and 
to the Republican leaders. 

If the Manila Times, a _ leading 
American newspaper in the Philippines, 
may be relied upon to give a truthful 
picture of the situation, Republican dis- 
satisfaction with the outlook is more 
than warranted. Its issues form a 
dreary and disheartening collection oz 
tales of misgovernment, of native and 
American criminals and their crimes, of 
constant slaughterings of natives, of 
bioody deeds of revenge, of burned vil- 
lages and towns, and of native suffer- 
iug sufficient to satisfy the most morbil 
taste. One year in Bilbid prison with- 
out trial, and when tried declared inno- 
cent of robbery—this is the story of 
Gabino Andres, styled by the Times 
an “intelligent-looking native.” The 
rape of a fourteen-year-old prisoner is 
the charge against six Manila police- 
men, according to the Times, while 
some of the Macabebes enlisted in the 
army are accused of having “burglar- 
ized” and completely ransacked the 
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house of a respectable woman. From a 
native contemporary, the Times learns 
that a patrol of soldiers in San Mateo. 
“fatigued by the monotony of their 
rounds,” were by a “miserable piece of 
treachery” surrounded and attacked dy 
insurgents summoned by their hosts. 
The editor of the Times himself editor- 
ially testifies to the corruption of the 
Government’s court interpreters, but ex- 
cuses the condition of affairs on the 
ground that the Government is doing 
all that it can. Stabbings, shootings, 
and suicides among the Americans are 
as regular occurrences as are the prize 
fights between soldiers in the Manila 
Athletic Club, in which civilizing dis 
plays the garrison regiments, the Twen- 
tieth and Twenty-first Infantry and 
Sixth Artillery, were well represented 
on November 17. 

In plain sight of eighty Filipinos 
there was murdered about the same time 
the native tailor of E troop, Fourth 
Cavalry, near the Manila Country Club. 
the reason being his failure to obey a 
summons to return to his place in the 
native ranks. None of the spectators 
arrested the murderers, who walked 
away. Of three American soldiers who 
started forth in a native cart to arrest 
suspected insurgents in the outskirts of 
Manila without the permission of their 
officers, two “disappeared.” Guided by 
the third, troops reached the place where 
it was thought that the men had been 
done away with, and burned every 
house. ‘Not a shack was left stand- 
ing,” but the inhabitants escaped, hav- 
ing fled at the mere approach of the 
troops. Similarly there disappeared a 
drunken private of the Signal Corps in 
the interior of Luzon, after having fired 
a peaceful village for his own amuse- 
ment. It is reported that the natives 
put a prompt end to this civilizer. 

Rosario, a village in the Batangas 
district, was recently completely de- 
stroyed by fire by American troops, with 
a view to the destruction of Filipino 
stores and munitions of war, which the 
invaders “had reason to believe” were 
stored in the village. The church and 
the convent were spared. Capt. George W. 
Beigler of the Twenty-eighth Infantry, 
and his men, slaughtered seventy-five 
Filipinos in a trench, both ends of 
which the Americans occupied. The 
dead lay within a space of fifteen 
yards, the Americans killing them as 
they ran out. The account of this 
glorious deed is to be found in the 
Times also, as well as the manly re- 
venge for the death of Lieut. Max Wag- 
ner, Twenty-sixth Infantry, when fifty- 
two natives were killed, although there 
was no proof whatever that they had 
ambushed the dead lieutenant. It is 
not unnatural that, under these cir- 


cumstances, the southern islands should 
again be reported to be suffering great- 
ly, or that Sefior Buencamino should ap- 
peal to the Philippine Commission for 





their aid in rebuilding a road through a 
country nearly ruined by war and ty- 
phoons. Only prompt action, he says, 
will prevent the complete ruin of this 
once prosperous Luzon province of Pam- 
panga by hunger, sickness, and theft. 
Through all this sickening record, 
taken at random from the Times, there 
comes an occasional glimpse of the ac- 
tivity of the Philippine Commission 
such as an order for a civil-service sys- 
tem; plans for schools and money for 
their improvement; here a costly pro- 
ject for the improvement of the har- 
bor of Manila, and there the rebuilding 
of military roads. Nowhere is there 
the slightest evidence of a growing cor- 
diality between natives and Americans, 
nowhere a sign that the two races have 
begun to understand each other or to 
live on other terms than of veiled or 
open hostility. In Manila itself the 
frequent arrests of Filipino recruiting 


officers give color to the stories of 
Aguinaldo’s having been in the city, 
and prove that Filipino officers § are 
willing to run great danger in be- 
half of their cause. They even risk 


coming before one of the many Ameri- 
can military tribunals which pass upon 
questions of life and death, and weigh 
legal evidence with all the experience 
given to them by years of company 
drills in frontier posts and by recruit- 
ing duty in our large cities, their nu- 
merous death sentences being generally 
reversed by Gen. MacArthur. 

It must be plain that this state of 
affairs cannot go on for ever. Either 
the Administration must tire of it and 
decide that humanity is, after all, the 
best policy, or it must call for the re- 
concentrado and still bloodier policies. 
The concentration plan is now being 
tried in South Africa, with which our 
own situation in the East still forms a 
close parallel, and at least one English 
service paper speaks with disgust of 
Roberts’s “fatuous weakness” in han- 
dling the Boers thus far. It is for Ameri- 
cans of all kinds and conditions to 
prevent the continuance of the present 
policy in the Philippines by prompt and 
persistent protest to the authorities, on 
the grounds of decency, justice, and 
humanity. We have heard much of 
our inability to give up the Philippines 
because of our honor before the world. 
It may well be that a prompt relin- 
quishment of the islands, or a complete 
change of policy, will alone save the 
United States from a bitterer humilia- 
tion than any yet realized by those whose 
curious honor permits the extermination 
of a people, but prevents doing them sim- 
ple justice. 


THE PARALYSIS OF THE TREATY 


MAKING POWER. 
The United States is rapidly coming 
to be regarded by the other great Pow- 
ers as a nation which is not able to 








make a treaty. We have been trying to 
conclude important international agree 
ments during the past fifteen 
but have one after another of 
them go to wreck in the Senate. It is 
needless to enumerate the long and 
r.elancholy list. Whether the Presi 
dent was Cleveland or Harrison or Me 
Kinley, whether the negotiators 
Democratic or Republican, the 
of the Senate to ratify treaties has been 


years. 


seen 


wer 


power 


mainly exercised as the power to kill 
treaties. Three valuable conventions 
with Great Britain have been broken on 
the Senate’s veto. The Chief of State 
has made treaties with France and Ger- 
many, but the Senate has said with a 
sneer, “They reckon ill who leave me 
out,” and has brought the whole work 
to the ground. With or without in 
tention, we seem to the world to have 
stripped ourselves of a leading attribute 


of sovereignty—the power to make 
treaties. 
That the result is badly to impair 


our national prestige admits of no ques 
tion: Already foreign writers on gov 
ernment and international relations are 
beginning to say that it is absolutely 
worth no country’s while to attempt to 
make a treaty with the United States. 
The President may be conciliatory, the 
Secretary of State willing to 
arree, but there is always the intracta 
ble say us 
is the use? This is a most humiliating 
thing to be truthfully said of a great 
nation. It leaves us in a contemptible 
position. Treaties between nations are 
like social obligations between individ 
vais; and the nation, like the man, that 
does not observe them is apt to be sen‘ 
to Coventry. These 
the case of weighty 
agreements, put 
awkward plight of a 
ran who should graciously invite his 
neighbors to joint use of a_ shay 
lane, but should warn them at the same 


may be 


Senate to nay; so what 


repeated flascos, in 
international 
us very much in the 
country gentle 


time that certain ill-conditioned cousins 
of his would give them a clubbing if 
they attempted to walk there. 

In a newly hatched and loudly cack- 
“world-power,” this inability to 
treaty is little short of ludi 
To be a world-power means at 


ling 
make a 
cvous. 

least to meet other powerful naticns on 
ecual terms. It is, indeed, an essential 
function of world-powers to make agree 
ments with each other for their recip 
advantage and the 
But here we are, thrusting 


peace of 


rocal for 
the world. 
ourselves into the company of the great 
Powers, and at the same time confess 
ing that we cannot bear ourselves as a 
great Power should. We cannot make 
or at any rate cannot complete, a “gen 
t'eman’s agreement.” It is as if we 
sought membership in an 
ciub, and got promptly posted for non 
payment of dues. It is all very well 
fo gay that 


stand the playful ways of our Senate, 


expensive 


foreigners ought to under 
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and to bear in mind that it is an es- 
sential part of the American treatv- 
making power. What they see, after 
repeated demonstration, is that the Sen- 
are makes waste paper of all that the 
and his authorized agents 
can do. “Very well, then,” they will 
say, when next approached for the ad- 
justment of some international griev- 
ance, “first produce the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, for otherwise we 
shall simply be wasting our time and 
yours.” This would not be a very re- 
spectful way of addressing the chosen 
rulers of a world-power, but if we cou- 
demn ourselves to the attitude of a 
vorld-feebleness, what can we expect? 
The brute obstructive position which 
the Senate now so regularly assumes in 
the presence of all capital treaties sub- 
mitted to it, is the strange effect of many 
complex causes. One of them lies, un- 
doubtedly, in the singular mixture of 
functions assigned to the Senate by thea 
Constitution. It is a Privy Council and 
a legislative body in one. Curiously 
enough, the perils of such a union were 
foreseen in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and a proposal was made that there 
should be a Privy Council in addition to 
the Senate. This would have had more 
support if the future development of 
the Senate could have been unfolded be- 
fore the gaze of the fathers and found- 
At first, in truth, the Senate was 
very like a Privy Council. Its mem 
bership was small. Its sessions were 
ail in secret. It played but a small part 
in legislation, compared with the House. 
But a hundred years have changed all 
that. <A body of ninety men is a ridi- 
eulously large number to act as the 
confidential advisers of the President. 
Moreover, the Senate has come to ve 
indisputably far the more powerful leg- 
islative house. It shapes ten laws to 
its will where the Representatives have 
their way in one. And just here is 
where the huge mischief comes in as 
respects treaties. They cannot be sep- 
arated, in the minds of Senators, from 
great matters of legislation before them. 
They confuse their function as Privy 
Councillors with their functions as leg- 
isjators. Any one can see, for example, 
that the forces antagonistic to the 
liny-Pauncefote treaty are inspired by 
motives. It is not simply 
Senators desire to 
beat the treaty, or cut the spinal 
column out of it, but that they have 
their eye on other measures, which they 
hope that the fate of the treaty will re- 
tard or advance, as the case may be. 
Votes cast for or against the treaty are 
really cast for or against a canal bill, a 
bill, legislation, 


President 


ers. 


ullerior 


that the opposing 


ship-subsidy railroad 
or what not. 

It is, then, through a Constitutional 
displacement, speak, combined 
with the degeneracy of the character 
of the Senate, that that body has come 
io have its present unhappy reputation 


so to 








as the great assassin of treaties. The 
result is before us, and is enough to 
make our cheeks tingle with shame. To 
be given a bad name among the nations 
in consequence of failure after failure 
to ratify what they consider a solemn 
promise made by the head of our Gov- 
ernment, is a real disgrace. The loss 
of a battle could not humiliate us more. 
the remedy is simple, as far as sugges- 
tion goes, though we admit it will ke 
immensely difficult to apply it. If the 
Senate could be remanded to its old and 
proper place in legislation, and _ its 
membership restored to its ancient stan. 
dard of broad-minded statesmanship, 
the trouble would be largely overcome. 
But this would imply a House of Rep- 
resentatives and a President ready to 
stand up for their Constitutional pre- 
rogatives against a usurping Senate. 
Neither of these is visible on the Wash- 
ington horizon, however, and so we seein 
doomed to go on for a time with a Sen- 
ate in which prejudice and selfish in- 
terests and sinister motives shall pre- 
vail over the higher considerations of 
international good will and the peace of 
the world. Yet, unless there be a 
change, the United States will continue 
to enjoy the unenviable distinction of 
being the only great nation which is 
powerless to make a treaty. 


SENATOR HANNA’S SPEECH. 


In his speech on behalf of the Ship- 
Subsidy Bill, familiarly known as the 
“Hanna-Payne Bill,’ Senator Hanna 
made himself responsible for certain 
fizures purporting to give the amounts 
received for carrying the mails by the 
principal Atlantic lines. These are the 
figures that represent the lamentable 
condition which it is sought to correct 
by the bill; and as Senator Hanna ac- 
knowledges himself to be one of the au- 
thors of the bill, it seems reasonable to 
expect accuracy of statement on so im- 
portant a matter, where the facts can 
be readily obtained from official docu- 
rents. 

Senator Hanna said that, with a siub- 
sidy of $290,000 a year each, the vessels 
of the American Line would not earn 
#s much as was earned by the vessels 
of the Cunard and White Star Lines 
vider the mail pay received from Great 
Rritain. Now here are the facts: In 
the official report of the Superintendent 
of Foreign Mails, issued by the Unit- 
ed State Post-office Department on Oc- 
toher 23 last, on page 6 it is stated 
that the American Line, for carrying 
from New York 825,339,773 grammes of 
letters and prints, received from the 
Government a compensation of $647.- 
278.40. It is interesting, in connection 
with this, to observe that the Cunard 
Line, for carrying 849,618,113 grammes, 
received from the same source only 
$184,721.04, and that the White Star 
Line, for carrying 209,113,953 grammes, 





received only $48,820.71. But taking 
the amount officially stated as having 
Leen paid to the American Line for this 
mail service ($647,278.40), and compar- 
ing it with the recent reports of the 
British Postmaster-General, it appears 
that the subvention paid by the British 
Admiralty to the Cunard Line was £15,- 
006 ($75,000), and to the White Star 
line £14,600 ($73,000), for one year, 
and that in addition to this the total 
amount paid for the carriage of mails 
from the United Kingdom to New York 
during the year was £107,694—say 
about $500,000; that is, the entire sub- 
vention paid by the British Govern- 
ment to the White Star and Cunard 
Lines, plus the entire cost of the car- 
riage of the mails by all vessels from the 
United Kingdom to the port of New 
York, was $648,000, as against $1,160.- 
00@ per annum which four vessels of 
the American Line would receive under 
the proposed bill, even adopting Sena- 
tor Hanna’s own figures. 


If the Congressional Record were ex. 
amined to find the excuses assigned for 
Government gifts to favored industries, 
it could be shown that this scarecrow 
of foreign aid to competing enterprises 
has been worked upon the public with 
the greatest regularity, but probably 
never with a more utter disregard of 
the facts than now. It is well known 
that the aids given by the British Gov- 
ernment to certain great mail-carrying 
lines to India, China, and Australia 
are given for political rather than com- 
mercial purposes, and are made neces- 
sary for the purpose of maintainin;; 
connection with the scattered colonies 
of the empire, whose freight and pas- 
senger traffic would not juslify or sup- 
port the lines which are absolutely re- 
quired for Government purposes; yet 
England, which controls about half the 
tonnage of the world, pays subsidy 
amounting to only 53 cents per ton on 
its sea-going steam tonnage, while the 
United States, on tonnage of the same 
character, pays under the existing pos- 
ta! subsidy $1.23 per ton, all of which 
is apparent on pages 3 and 18 of tho 
report of the majority of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, filed on March 31 last in sup- 
port of this very bill. 


Mr. Hanna declared in a triumphant 
way that the four ships of the Ameri- 
can Line, which are the carriers of the 
United States mail, have never made a 
dollar of net profits. He did not say 
whether the company has been well 
managed or not. Consequently there 
was a defect in his logic almost as 
marked as the difference between the 
figures he gave concerning the mail-pay 
of the Cunard and White Star Lines and 
the correct ones. It is quite possible 
that a company might not make any net 
profits, however large its gross earnings 
might be. Everything depends on the 
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management. Senator Lindsay asked 
Mr. Hanna if it were true that the Ameri- 
can Line, even with the proposed subsidy, 
would not earn as much as the Cunard 
Line or the White Star Line, and Mr. 
Hanna replied that in his belief it was 
true. Naturally Mr. Lindsay did not see 
what was the use of passing the bill in 
that case. Finally Mr. Hanna declared 
that he was seeking to promote patriot- 
ism and pride in our national life. He put 
the Subsidy Bill on higher grounds than 
dollars and cents. It was for the inter- 
est of the whole people, he said, that 
the bill should pass. His theory is that 
money collected from the taxpayers and 
put into the hands of ship-owners and 
ship-builders will diffuse itself through 
the community in a satisfactory way, 
especially if it is paid to those who are 
not making any net profits now. We 
think the results would be even more sat- 
isfactory if the money were distributed 
to the people of the United States per 
capita, and that if any preference were 
shown, it should be to those who are 
able to make a fair living by their own 
exertions. 

Mr. Hanna’s argument as a_ whole 
seems to be merely an amplification of 
the statement made by Mr. Clyde, one 
of the members of the “Maritime Com- 
mittee” (of which Mr. Hanna is also 
a member), in his argument before the 
House Committee last winter. Mr. 
Clyde is himself one of the beneficiaries 
of the proposed Subsidy Bill, although 
we believe not one of the originators. 
He belongs rather to the class of old- 
fashioned, steady-going ship-owners, who 
did not know how much they needed 
Government aid till somebody else told 
them. Having been persuaded, however, 
that he had pocket-room for any share 
coming to him under the bill, he took 
a purely business view of the subject, 
which is expressed in the following 
words: 

“If we are satisfied, we who expect to 
share the direct benefits of this bill, to begin 
with—if we are satisfied to see one single 
member [Griscom] of that [Maritime] Com- 
mittee receive that much money, in whose 
affairs we have no interest whatever, we 
think you can be sure that he is not getting 
more than the service he renders is fairly 
worth. . .. If we can agree among 
ourselves.as to how that money can be dis- 
tributed so as to do the most good and build 
up the largest possible merchant marine, I 
do not think that you should give weight to 
the adverse criticisms of people who have 
had no practical experience in the ownership 
or operation of ships.” 

This appears to have been Mr. Hanna’s 
view also, although he did not expres; 
it as frankly as Mr. Clyde did. 


AN EXAMPLE FOR GOVERNORS. 


A year ago the people of Massachu- 
setts tried the experiment of electing 
to the Governorship a plain business 
man, who had little taste for the orna- 
mental functions of the office, but a 
great capacity for executive work. His 
first term, under the system of annual 








elections which Massachusetts | still 
roaintains, is about closing. Mr. W. 
Murray Crane comes of a family which 
for many years has successfully con- 
ducted the industry of paper-manufac 
turing in Dalton, a small town in the 
Western part of the State. He is in 
middle life and has maintained the 
business traditions of his house, while 
at the same time showing an intelli 
gent interest in and a 
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for great parks, an increased water-sup- 
ply, improved drainage, and sanitation. 
“T recommend,” ‘that a stop be 
made at once to the authorization of ex- 
penditures for new work in this district.” 
When the 
passed two bills authorizing the expen- 
diture of $755,000 and $200,000 for park- 
ways and driveways therein, he referred 


he said, 


Legislature, nevertheless, 


| to his protest in January against such ac- 


| tion, and said that his convictions had 


hearty sympathy with good causes. He | 
| since then, declared that “the ease with 


was given one office after another of 
growing importance, until in 1896 he 
was elected Lieutenant-Governor, an 
three years later he was promoted to 
the position of “His Excellency,” as the 
Massachusetts Constitution 
Chief Executive. 

Gov. Crane’s address to the 
ture, upon his inauguration last Janu- 


styles the 


Legisla 


only been strengthened by his experience 


which great financial burdens are im- 


posed or assumed is a tendency of the 


trmes which, in my opinion, needs to be 


i checked,” and refused his signature. 


ary, gave the public a welcome surprise | 


it would fall consider- 
ably short of filling two pages of this 


lewspaper. It that it is 


by its brevity; 


was so brief 


When bill pushed 
through the authorizing 
Joston to incur indebtedness for a mu- 


after bill 


Legislature 


was 


nicipal building, a park, playgrounds, 
and additional schoolhouses, he pointed 
| out that a law had been recently en- 


| acted 


safe to say ten people read it where one | 


have waded through a 
of three times its length. It 
pointed as it was brief. 
a statement that the financial condition 


would 
Was aS 


Beginning with 


of the Commonwealth was the most im- | 


portant subject to come before the law- 
makers, he set forth the 
detail and said: 


situation in 


“The lesson which the figures of this debt 
statement teach is that Massachusetts 
has reached a limit of indebtedness beyond 
which she should not go. It is time to cal 
a halt. The Commonwealth needs a breath- 
ing-spell for financial recuperation. Rigid 
economy must be exercised in appropriations 
and expenditures.”’ 

The system of government by 
missions has been carried very far in 
Massachusetts. The new Governor de 
clared that inquiry and reflection had 
confirmed an opinion which he had 
held for some time, that the best in 
terests of the public service would be 


com 


advanced by a revision of some of these 
commissions. The Massachusetts Leg 
islature, like that of New York, has 
often interfered in the government 0° 
the State’s chief city. Gov. 
pressed positive views on this question: 


Crane ex 


“Cities and towns should be let alone, to 
work out their own municipal problems. It 
is in the end no kindness to them to be 
granted authority by the Commonwealth to 
assume financial burdens which are pro 
hibited by general laws A wiser policy 
would be to compel them to live within their 
means, the Legislature imposing its superior 
authority only when it is clear that an ex- 
traordinary emergency exists.” 

The legislators found that the Exec- 
utive meant what he said. When they 
proceeded to pass bills that contra- 
vened his urgent recommendations, he 
promptly vetoed them. The Governor 
had laid upon the especial 
necessity of avoiding further indebted- 
ness for the so-called “Metropolitan 
district,’ which includes much of Bos- 
ton’s suburban territory, and in which 
heavy obligations have been assumed 


stress 


message 








| er was in 


limit and the 
chiefly in 


increasing the tax 


cebt limit of the city order 
plications to the Legis- 
that 


recom 


to avoid such ay 


lature; reminded the legislators 


those measures contravened his 
January in opposition to 


the State to 


mendation of 
the tendency of interfere 
in the local affairs of cities and towns, 
and in one case usurped authority that 
should be exercised by the Mayor and 
City Council; and he vetoed every one of 
them. 

The 
breaking down the merit system by get- 
ting a bill which would allow 
Fire De 
mem 


spoilsmen tried their hand at 


passed 


cal; substitutes in the Boston 


partment to be made permanent 


bers of the force without a civil-service 


examination. It did not affect many 
men, but it involved a great principle, 
and the Governor vetoed it in a brief 


but cogent message, which served as the 


death-knell for other bills, of the same 


sort, but of a more pernicious character, 


which were on the calendars. Perhaps 


the most important exercise of this pow 
regard to the Westminste 


ISOS the Legislature 


Chambers Bill. In 


had passed a law restricting to ninety 
feet the height of any building to be 
erected in certain streets adjacent to 


Copley Square in Boston. A syndicate of 


wealthy capitalists was then putting up 
which they wanted to 
high; 


and then appealed to the 


building 


a large 


have ninety-six feet they made it 
of that height 
Legislature to condone their offence by 
passing a special law for their benefit 


The 
the Governor 


Legislature readily complied, but 


refused his sanction to 
a measure “intended to relieve citizens 


of the Commonwealth from the conse- 


quences of deliberate disregard of the 
provisions of a statute,” declaring that 
“the vital point involved is not the ap 
pearance of the building or the diffieu! 
ties under which the owners labor, but it 
is rather whether law tmnay be violated 
only to be excused or condoned 
Governor's vetoes 


Every one of the 
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was sustained by the Legislature, while 
the knowledge that the Executive axe 
was still in condition for further use 
prevented the passage of many objec- 
tionable measures which would other- 
wise have been pushed through. 

The Governor rendered a great service 
to the State by turning his business abil- 
ity to account in an emergency. The 
Commonwealth had long held 50,000 
shares of stock in the Fitchburg Rail- 
road Company, nominally worth about 
5,500,000, but in fact considered so 
valueless that, in his address last Janu- 
ary, the Governor remarked incidental- 
ly that, as no income was derived from 
these shares, they were not carried on 
the State Treasurer’s books as an asset. 
Suddenly the Boston and Maine proposed 
to lease the Fitchburg Road. The Govy- 
ernor saw the opportunity and insisted 
upon certain conditions of State approval 
of the lease, under which this stock was 
converted into gold bonds that will bring 
an annual revenue of $163,641 into the 
State Treasury. 

Such have been the chief features in 
Gov. Crane’s administration. We do not 
think that any Governor-elect could 
find a better example for his study than 
the Massachusetts Executive has thus 
furnished. 


THE CLERGY MILITANT. 


I am entertained by the surprise and hor- 
ror expressed in England by a number of 
writers and thinkers over the operations 
which are marking the close of the Boer 
war. This, I consider, is a fair illustration 
of the ignorance with which all wars are 
entered into. Hard fighting is expected in 
all of them, but the people who begin them 
always expect them to end very soon, yet 
in time to put the bravery of the soldiers in 
a striking light. Every one anticipates that 
the last battle or skirmish will be fought 
just to suit the convenience of the vic- 
tor, who always wants to hang anybody 
that keeps the conflict going longer than he 


likes. I was talking to an officer in the 
Guards in London last year, just before 
the Boer war broke out, about’ the 
length of time it would probably last. 
I asked him, first, whether he thought 
there would be any war, for it had 
not yet begun, and he replied that there 


certainly would, for if there were not a war, 
it would be the ruin of Chamberlain. I then 
asked him how long he thought it would last, 
and he answered, three months, because he 
expected the Boers to disperse immediately, 
as militiamen usually do when they come 
in contact with regular troops. This, I think, 
was the general opinion of the British pub- 
lic. The obstinacy of the Boer resistance 
has been a great surprise. 

As a matter of fact, all really earnest in- 
surrectionary movements have been pro- 
tracted longer than the victor thought they 
ought to have been, and they have had to be 
ended by martial law, in some form or other. 
This is the way in which Cromwell pacifled 
Ireland; the way in which Alva pacified the 
Netherlands, in which Turkey pacified 


Greece, in which Louis XIV. pacified the Ce- 
vennes, in which Napoleon pacified Spain, 
in which the Prussians pacified France, and 











in which we are pacifying the Philippines. 
We all remember how short the Cuban war 
was expected to be, and still more the Philip- 
pine war. The Philippine war was to end in 
a month, but the blackguards have been 
keeping it up for about two years. It is 
just as easy for the stronger power to bring 
the conflict to an end as for the weaker one; 
in fact, much easier. But the weaker power 
is supposed to have less right to keep on 
fighting than the stronger; and the stronger 
keeps on fighting as long as there is any re- 
sistance, and is held entitled to kill every- 
body who keeps up this resistance. This is 
so well known that the suprise and lamenta- 
tion expended over the Boer resistance are 
mysterious. It is the history of all wars 
of subjugation. The rule is that the weaker 
party must submit or die. This is one of the 
great beauties of war. 

This delusion has been greatly helped 
during this later war-revival by the readi- 
ness of the clergy to take part in it. Until 
now they have, as a rule, at least in Pro- 
testant countries, abstained from praising 
the killing of people as an aid to the dif- 
fusion of the gospel. But an immense 
stimulus has been given to man’s natural 
propensity to kill his fellows by religious 
or semi-religious poetry. The poets have 
been extremely desirous of glorifying man 
when he is engaged in killing. The amount 
of verse expended on this is one of the 
saddest things in the literary history of 
humanity. From the first war-song of the 
suvage down to Rudyard Kipling’s poetry 
is an immense space of time, but this space 
has been filled by very much the same sort 
of stuff. The butchery of human beings has 
received almost as much attention from the 
poets as has been accorded to their loves. 

Our sacred literature, too, is full of similes 
drawn from the battle-fields. Everything is 
done by the soldiers themselves to make war 
seem a picturesque business. The uniform, 
the serried ranks, the glittering steel, the 
martial music—all help to quicken the blovd 
of even the mos: timid, and hide from him 
the horrors of actual warfare. In fact, an 
army engaged in the work for which it was 
embodied and trained undertakes the most 
sheocking and anti-social task to which man 
can turn himself. Nothing can be more 
squalid, filthy, or inhuman than actual war, 
and to think that it should be the means 
cf deciding disputes between civilized na- 
tions which are capable of producing jurists 
and publicists of the first rank! 

The reinforcement of war by the Chris- 
tian ministry seems to be largely due to 
the slighter hold which is retained by min- 
isters on their congregations, at least in 
countries where the voluntary system pre- 
vails. ‘The old reverence for the minister 
no longer exists. In a large number of 
the country towns he is simply a hired 
man, whose retention of bis place depends 
largely on his preaching in a way to please 
the deacons. Consequently, every means has 
to be resorted to to satisfy the congrega- 
tion, including agreement with the majori- 
ty concerning the political questions of the 
day, such as war. There is no better way 
of pleasing it, if it be warlike, than pray- 
ing for “the success of our arms.” ‘The 
success of our arms,”’ “the protection of 
our soldiers,” are among the numerous 
phrases by which the preacher seeks to 
veil from the Almighty the real object of 
his petition. If preachers would resolutely 
state with particulars what it’ is they are 








asking for, the cause of peace would receive 
a great impetus. Wars would greatly diminish 
in number, particularly now that the masses 
have begun to climb up and jostle each oth- 
er on “the glory-crowned heights.” 

The attempt usually made to bamboozle 
the Creator of the universe about the na- 
ture and object of war is the grossest at- 
tempt of humanity at deception. If preach- 
ers were honest, they would, on the out- 
break of a war, pray for what actually oc- 
curs in every war, successful or unsuccess- 
ful. They would approach the Throne of 
Grace with a petition that the enemy 
might have his optic nerve cut out by a ball: 
that he might have his pelvis smashed: 
that he might be disembowelled; that he 
might lose one or two legs; that he might 
lie on the field thirty-six hours, mortal- 
ly wounded; that he might die of enteric 
fever; that his provisions and water might 
give out; that his house might be burned, 
and his family left roofless and starving. 
In this way, the real nature of the war 
would be laid before the public carrying 
it on, and something would be done to dis- 
abuse the minds of the young men and 
their parents of the idea that war is simply 


a kind of diversion, in the nature of a foot- 


ball game, which will elevate their charac- 
ter and improve their health and increase 
their business. E. L. G. 








MALTA AND THE QUESTION OF LAN- 
GUAGE. 


FLORENCE, November 25, 1900. 


“Much ado about nothing,”’ say the English 
in Malta, and at home, anent the present 
agitation caused by the recent decision of 
the British Government, that the language 
of the law-courts, hitherto exclusively Ital- 
ian, shall henceforward be both English and 
Italian, and that fifteen years hence it shall 
be English only. “It’s an ill wind that blows 
no one any good,” say we, even if it be of 
the blustering, flustering kind that envelops 
Mr. Chamberlain in all climes and at all 
seasons. But for the Colonial Secretary’s 
incurable vulgarity, the pleasure he takes 
in being disagreeable, in doing right things 
in the rudest way, the question of “‘lan- 
guage in Malta” might have been settled 
amicably, and, by the united efforts of cul- 
tured Maltese and the Dante Alighieri So- 
ciety, the study of the Italian language 
would have been carried on quietly, so that 
at the end of the fifteen years prescribed it 
might hold its own as the written and spoken 
tongue of Malta and Gozo. But, owing to 
the aforesaid blustering, the question has be- 
come a burning one. There is scarcely a 
newspaper in Italy but has long correspon- 
dences and leading articles on the subject, 
with which are mixed up political and re- 
ligious discussions, neither wise nor tem- 
perate, nor calculated to enlist English sym- 
pathies on the side of the debaters. 

It seems curious, after a century of do- 
minion, that only now should such a ques- 
tion arise, but it is only fair to successive 
English Governments to admit that however 
questionable may have been their methods 
for obtaining, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, possession of the islands so coveted 
by all the European Powers, they have kept 
faith with the islanders and fulfilled their 
promise to respect the Italian language and 
the Roman Catholic religion. But this has 
not been done without considerable protests 
on the part of the English residents and the 
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English garrison, on account of the difficul- 
ties arising from the adoption in the Maltese 
law-courts of a language which is neither 
that of the immense majority of the people, 
nor of the Government. The Maltese, as a 
whole, still speak the lingua franca, a cor- 
rupt Arabic, with many Hebrew and Greek 
words intermixed, and with an increasing 
number of Italian words pronounced in the 
queerest fashion. This vernacular can 
neither be read nor written; and though at- 
tempts have been made to write it in Ro- 
man characters, many of its sounds cannot 
be expressed save by an Oriental alphabet. 
Maltese children have to be taught either 
English or Italian before they can acquire 
any information from books, and this is one 
of the chief reasons why the masses remain 
more densely ignorant than on any other 
islands in the Mediterranean. One of the 
reasons, we say; the other being the deter- 
mination of the priests to maintain them in 
ignorance, objecting to English as the lan- 
guage of heretics, to Italian because since 
1849 the Italians have shown themselves de- 
termined opponents of the temporal power 
of the Popes, and since its overthrow in 1870 
the hostility has increased with accelerated 
velocity. The English, who number between 
two and three thousand, do not care to learn 
Italian, as many of them reside in Malta for 
a time only, changing with the change of 
garrison; hence it is easy to see how the 
difficulty often frustrates the administration 
of justice. True, the laws of the island are 
published in both English and Italian, but 
in the law-courts the barristers plead in 
Italian only, and witnesses must express 
themselves in the same tongue or trust to 
interpreters. The jury, generally composed 
of English and Maltese, have to come to a 
verdict without a clear idea of the facts of 
the case; the judge sums up and passes sen- 
tence of acquittal or condemnation in Italian, 
and, especially in the case of British sol- 
diers and sailors, the condemned never feel 
that they have had a fair trial. 

After a long series of grumblings and 
protests, the chronic discontent was brought 
to a crisis after the trial of an English 
oflicer, who, not understanding a word of 
Italian, had_to trust entirely to interpre- 
ters. On reading his own statement, as ren- 
dered in the translation, he denied its cor- 
rectness, and refused to sign the procés-ver- 
bul. For this the judge committed him to 
prison for contempt of court. The Governor 
of the island warmly espoused his cause, 
insisted on and obtained his release, upon 
which followed a hot discussion in the 
Maltese and English press, and the subse- 
quent decision that henceforward the double 
language—English and Italian—should be 
adopted in the law-courts. So far so good; 
but why add the rider that, after fifteen 
years have elapsed, the English language 
shall alone prevail? If it be right that Eng- 
lish residents and English garrisons shall 
have justice administered in their own 
tongue, is it equitable that the educated 
portions of the Maltese shall have said jus- 
tice administered in a tongue that is not 
theirs? 

The Maltese are not a conquered race, nor 
have they ever considered themselves as 
such, and every attempt to encroach on 
such liberty as remains to them has been 
resisted with an energy and persistence that 
does them credit. Though they submit on 
the whole tranquilly and submissively to 
Fritish dominion, they never forget that 








their ancient Constitution, their popular 
Council, granted by Roger of Sicily, de- 
stroyed by the Knights of Malta, was that 
they demanded from the French when Bona- 
parte wrested the islands from the last 
grand master of the Knights, the Austrian 
Hompesch, and that his scornful denial of 
the suzerainty of the King of the Two 
Sicilies, whose rights he promised to ‘‘de- 
molish with bullets’; his enforcement of the 
French language in the schools; the demoli- 
tion of their convents, the despoiling of 
their churches, the insulting epithets applied 
to the Pope in the French official Gazette de 
Malte, so exasperated the people, masses 
as well as classes, that they rose up in re- 
bellion and appealed for protection and as- 
sistance to their liege lord Ferdinand, King 
of the Two Sicilies in name, an exile and 
fugitive at Palermo in fact. Neither do 
they forget that, in answer to that appeal, 
Nelson, who, after the victory of Abukir, 
had anchored in Maltese waters, was sent 
by the King of Sicily to their assistance, 
and that, throughout the and long 
after the capitulation of the French and 
their exit from the island, that astute Ad- 
miral kept up the comedy of acting only as 
his Majesty’s representative; the Maltese 
actually subscribing out of their own pock- 
ets for the expense of the war and for the 
supplies which they obtained from Sicily. 


siege 


The Maltese objected to the restoration 
of their island to the Knights, and, in an 
interminable address to his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, expounded their grievances, remind- 
ing him that they were the first to take up 
arms against the French, and blockade them 
in the town and fortress of La Valetta; that 
they had lost 20,000 men during the war, 
whereas the English had not lost a single 
soldier; that they had done all this to be 
rid of the French, and that, this effected, 
they altogether declined to be handed back 
to the Knights of Malta, which would be 
tantamount to being delivered bound into 
the hands of Bonaparte. They affirmed their 
desire for independence, subject to the su- 
zerainty of the King of the Two Sicilies; 
failing this possibility, they were ‘‘willing to 
become subjects of the good British King, 
who is known to act as a father to his 
children”; or, still better, to have their in- 
dependence recognized and remain under the 
protection of Great Britain. The deputies 
are assured that they have the hearty good 
will of his British Majesty and people, but 
are reminded that as Great Britain is one of 
the signers of the Treaty of Amiens, the 
demands of the Maltese cannot be formally 
acceded to. Meanwhile three months and 
many more pass by, but the British troops 
neither evacuate the fortresses, nor does the 
fleet quit the Maltese wuters, nor are the 
Knights of Malta allowed to take possession, 
nor are the 2,000 troops, which the King of 
the Two Sicilies is to send to their defence 
for one year, allowed to land. ‘Without 
Malta,”’ wrote Bonaparte to the Directory, 
“the Mediterranean will never be a French 
lake’; hence his anxiety for peace which 
should turn the English out of the island, 
while on the other hand England reopened 
war with France almost exclusively to ob- 
tain a pretext to remain in Malta. The 
Maltese regarded this as the best of a bad 
solution, and the seventh article of the 


Treaty of Paris runs: “L’ile de Malte et ses 


dépendences appartiendront en toute pro- 
priété et souveraineté A sa Majesté Britan- 
nique.”’ 


From the moment of their union to Great 
Britain, the Maltese persistently forward- 
ed a series of protests and lists of griev- 
ances to the home Government, either di- 
rectly or, when he condescended to receive 


them, through the local Governor. They com- 


plained of the first Governor Maitland’s 
abuse of power, and he was bidden to main- 
tain complete separation between the legis- 
lative and executive authority on the 
hand and the judicial authority on the other; 
but the Maltese maintained that 
regain their legislative 
they had refused to submit the 
Knights of Jerusalem, and they insisted 
strongly on the right of direct petition. The 
Marquis of Hastings, second Governor, was 
conciliatory, but gave great offence by al- 
lowing a Methodist chapel to be built, Mal- 
tese workmen refusing to assist in its erec- 
tion. Then, on the death of the Catholic 
Bishop of Malta, ensued a contest between 
the King of Naples and the Pope, as to who 
should name his successor. 


one 


it was to 
independence that 


again to 


Then followed a 
fight to obtain trial by jury and a reform of 
the civil and military codes, and an attempt 
was made then and there to introduce Eng- 
lish legislation and the English language 
in the courts of law. This brought the isl- 
and very insurrection, but the 
home Government yielded, and the Napo- 
leonic and the Italian language 
adopted between 1831 and 1834. Next came 
the inauguration of the Council of Govern- 
ment. The Catholic Bishop refused to take 
the oath unless authorized by the Pope, 
who refused his consent, seeing that it bound 
the taker “to do nothing that should injure 
the Protestant or the Protestant 
Government in the United Kingdom.” The 
home Government decided that the Council 
should be elected without the Bishop. Next 
came the question of the liberty of the press, 
which was granted in 1848. 


near to an 


code were 


religion 


Presently it was found that the Governor 
of Malta ought not to be 


a military man, 
and, as Sir Patrick Stuart had come to 
grief by disallowing carnival festivals on 


Sunday, a civilian and a Catholic replaced 
him in the person of R. More O’Ferrall, who 
was hailed with universal applause, but he 
gave offence by appointing an English sur- 
geon to the office of Comptroller of Chari- 
table Institutions, which much needed re- 
form. Then came the reformed Council of 
Government. Letters patent ordained that 
the Council should consist of eighteen mem- 
bers, ten of whom were to be men holding 
offices 


under Government, and eight to be 
unofficial members elected by the people ev- 
ery five years. At the first election three 


priests were chosen,at the second four; atthe 
third, five out of the eight were Roman Cath- 
olic ecclesiastics. When the revision of the 
Penal Code came in, this ‘‘Popish Council” 
with the that, the Roman 
Catholic Apostolic Church being the sole dom- 
inant in these the 
for its equality of 


started assertion 
which took 
all 
was illegal, as the pastor, the mufti 
rabbi 


islands, code 


basis the religions 
and the 
would be with the 


equally protected 


Catholic priest. Canon mild in 
his demands, but Monsignor Fitemi affirmed 
“that there is no law which can be quoted 
to justify the of any other wor- 
ship than that of the Catholie religion,” 
he trusted that the Council would 
from giving any legal recognition to 
church."’ The amendment, that the 


“dominant in Malta’ be omitted, was nega- 


Amato was 


exercise 
and 
“abstain 
that 


words 





tived by eleven yotes to five. Thus the 
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“Reformed Council’? denied the Church of 
England any legal status, and naturally the 
Snglish residents and the Bishop of Gibral- 
tar came to the front. The result was that 
the Queen refused to sanction the measure, 
and, during the administration of Sir William 
Reid, issued new letters patent by which all 
ecclesiastics were rendered ineligible to the 
Council. But the priests “out of Council’ 
were dominant in all else. The new Govern- 
or, Sir William Reid, devoted himself to 
educational reform of the primary schools 
and of the university, but was thwarted 
at every step by the priests, who, among oth- 
er prohibitions, forbade native merchants 
and office-holders to send their children to 
private schools lest they should be tainted 
with heresy. A recent instance of their in- 
tolerance is the fact that they have actually 
succeeded in preventing a single religious 
commemoration of the late King Humbert 
in any of the churches. It is their ‘‘domi- 
nant power” that checkmates all progress. 
One Governor in 1865 appointed a commis- 
sion to inquire into the state of education 
in the island. Mr. Emilio Sceberras, a much 
respected Maltese gentleman, and Dr. Baker, 
professor of the University of Corfi, were 
members. Their report says the 
classes were unable to read correctly, that 
the pupils broke down in the conjugation of 
the simplest verbs, in both Italian and Eng- 
lish. In the primary schools, “Italian read- 
ing and dictation indifferent; scarcely any 
knowledge of the meaning of the words. Eng- 
lish bad, no knowledge of the subject read. 
Arithmetic, three out of twenty-seven pupils 


senior 


in one school succeeded, after a considerable 
time, in working out a short sum in simple 
multiplication.”” Summing up, it was found 
“that neither the English, Italian, nor Mal- 
tese languages was taught, and that of arith- 
metic, history, and geography the pupils 
knew next to nothing.” 

According to the census of 1891, the popu- 
lation stood at 163,850, English 2,201, foreign- 
ers 1,117. There were ninety public schools, 
with 11,000 pupils, with a university, a ly- 
ceum, and two secondary schools. But, ac- 
reports, the quantity of 
schools has increased, the quality of the 
teaching has not ameliorated. And now that 
the Government may be considered to a cer- 
tain extent representative, as the 


cording to recent 


yovernor 
is ‘‘assisted’’ by an Executive Council and 
a Council of Government, 
cording to the Constitution of 1887, of six 
official and fourteen elected members, it 
really is the fault of the Maltese them- 
selves if, allowing the priests entire domi- 
nation, this state of abject ignorance con- 
tinues. And if it continues for the next 
fifteen years, the salvation of the Italian 
language will be a thing past praying for. 
As now, the aspirants for office under Gov- 


consisting, ac- 


ernment must know English, parents will 
not oppose the study of English in the 
schools, but, as the study of Italian will 


be entirely voluntary, unless the educated 
Maltese put their shoulders to the wheel 
they will find themselves out in the cold 
decidedly. 

Wise old Robert of Gloucester, who sur- 
vived the eventful years of the civil war 
of the reign of Henry III., left a useful 
lesson for posterity. He accepted the Nor- 
man conquest as a fact, even as a divine 
judgment, regarding Edgar the Atheling, and 
not Harold, as the lawful King of England, 
What he reproached the English for was 
“that they, following the example of their 
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conquerors, speak French.” ‘Only here,’ he 
says, “in the world do the people speak an- 
other language than the mother tongue. But 
it is well to understand French as well as 
English, tor the more one knows the more 
he is worth.” And from his time downwards 
the mother tongue regained its ascendancy. 
If the Maltese will condescend to a similar 
course, they will find that even of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s inurbanity it may be said, 
Tutto il male non vien per nuocere. 5 
ac. oes 


“NEW ART” AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
New YorkK, December, 1900. 


A general exhibition of human work when 
held in Paris is certain to be rich in those 
works of art and industry, together and in- 
distinguishable, which make up what we 
commonly call decorative art. And there is 
this about such an exhibition in Paris, that 
the French, alone of modern peoples, have 
managed to keep clear in their minds the 
unbroken connection between fine art of 
the higher and more expressional character 
and that which is almost exclusively matter 
of adornment, or even of display. The 
Frenchman knows that there is no distinc- 
tion which any one can be sure of between 
the costly carving in hard, semi-precious ma- 
terials, sumptuous rather than thoughtful, 
and the subtile imaginings of Whistler or 
Puvis. And so, although he makes pretence 
to keep the “fine arts’’ by themselves on one 
side of the river and the “polite arts’’ in 
another building on the south bank, this 
proves to be merely a form, and his phrase 
les beaux-arts, to be merely a popular way 
of designating the framed canvas and panel, 
the free statue and the group. In the Expo- 
sition of 1900 the two palaces, Grand Palais 
and Petit Palais, are assumed to be the 
home of the fine arts more commonly so 
called—easel pictures, prints, bas-reliefs, 
portable statues, architectural drawings, 
and the rest; but the smaller one ig filled 
with a retrospective exhibition of French 
art since the Gallo-Roman times, and this, 
of necessity, consists more largely of ta- 
pestries, ornamental furniture, metal work, 
enamelling, glass, pottery, and decorative 
carving than of painting or sculpture in 
the more common sense of those terms. On 
the other hand, the great building, Le Grand 
Palais, in which French art of the present 
century is housed in its two divisions of the 
first nine decades and the single last decade 
of the century, shows a notable invasion of 
such pieces of work as in any other sur- 
rounding would be called in the vulgar 
tongue bric-A-brac, or in more dignified lan- 
guage objets d'art. This is shown in a suffi- 
cient way by the retrospective collection of 
furniture. 

Probably some of the letters from Paris 
which you have printed already, contain 
the statement that each department of the 
Exhibition, each section, has its own re- 
trospective show combined with the display 
of modern work. Furniture is no exception 
to this rule; and, while a large number 
of splendid pieces of all epochs from the 
fourteenth century to the year 1800 are 
gathered in the Petit Palais, and while those 
of the present century are grouped in a 
large room of the Grand Palais, there is 
still required a vast space in the buildings 
of the Esplanade south of the Seine to con- 
tain the retrospective exhibition of fur- 





niture properly so called, and which must 
of necessity be shown alongside of the work 
of the Parisian makers of the moment. 
Moreover, this remarkable display may be 
extended at will, and at very slight cost 
of time and effort on the student’s part, by 
observation of the Garde-Meuble, close at 
hand, on the Quai d’Orsay. 


In this department, however, the modern 
Paris workmen have not much to show that 
is at once novel and instructive. The buyer 
of furniture may be better off in Paris than 
anywhere else, because the assured touch 
of the designer working on old traditional 
lines is more to be trusted than the vaga- 
ries, however attractive, of the deliberate 
seeker after originality. Buy your furni- 
ture of the Paris workmen, the conservative 
adviser might say, but by all means go to 
England and to Germany, and also to the 
Viennese, for an interesting inquiry into what 
the bolder designer thinks can be done with 
those movables which make life easy. <Ac- 
cept the style of Louis XVI. or Louis XV. 
for your rooms, by all means, and let mod- 
ern Paris adapt it to your needs; so you 
will be quite sure in advance of what you 
ought to have and how you will like it. 
But study, rather, the marvels of modern 
whimsicality, because among them a spark 
of real information may be shining. When, 
in fine or decorative art, any workman is 
seeking rather for novelty than for excel- 
lence in the old ways, his work is sure to 
be less satisfying; but it may have ideas in 
it, troublesome and useful ideas. And of all 
this modern designing and_ untraditional 
character, perhaps the boldest and assured- 
ly the most generally employed is what is 
called by its cultivators the New Art. This 
art nouveau is said to have originated in the 
dreams of a Belgian architect, but it was 
snatched up instantly by German and Eng- 
lish industrial artists, and by at least one 
French master. It consists mainly in an at- 
tempted reduction of all forms, construc- 
tional] and ornamental alike, to abstract 
curves, and these so arranged in series and 
so combined that an effect is produced sug- 
gesting perhaps some vegetable scroll! pat- 
tern, but rather the forms of Arabic letters 
in wall inscriptions, which forms must be 
thought to develop themselves instinctively 
from the hand and under the eye of the calli- 
graphist. 


This new decorative motive may be thought 
to develop itself as naturally under the in- 
stinctively moving hand of him who tries 
to imagine how the leg of a table or the 
upright of a screen may be bent from the 
vertical and worked into some form more 
attractive to the eye. In metal-work the 
thing can be done, naturally and easily. It 
may even be thought a matter of absolutely 
individual taste how far the combination of 
curves, as in wrought-iron—curves at first 
slow and almost invisible, but then growing 
rapidly more decided, and ending almost in 
volutes—how far such work in abstract curv- 
ature may please, for the moment, or may 
be thought to satisfy a more critical ex- 
amination. Here is a grille, a fixed or swing- 
ing grating of iron; and its curves, which 
seem to one critic most crazily tossed about, 
may seem to another well calculated for ef- 
fect, and even suggestive of construction. 
Here is a round dish of hard gray pottery, 
upon which is mounted a rim of block-tin, 
and the bright metal shows against the blu- 
ish-gray earthenware along an outline as 
much diversified with strange and indescrib- 
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able curves as the mind and hand of the 
worker could make it. 

In an interior such as that of the Viennese 
school of decorative art at this Exhibition, 
we note that the medallions which are filled 
by representative painting—by views of 
scenes and incidents—are enclosed by a curv- 
ed bordering which takes shapes not wholly 
disagreeable. A medallion may be bordered 
by abstract curves which suggest nothing; 
it need not be round, need not be square; 
the student goes no farther back than the 
time of Louis XV. to find very satisfactory 
medallions bounded by abstract curves. A 
medallion may be of any shape; the bound- 
ing edge may be rectangular, or of geomet- 
rical curve, or of wholly undescribed and in- 
describable curvature, and nothing but the 
pleasantness of the resulting form is to be 
considered even for a moment. The division 
between one surface and another surface 
is and must be an abstract line—there is 
no escaping from that. If we see a round 
dish hanging against a wall, the actual out- 
line which the eye preserves, the boundary 
between that pottery surface and that panel- 
led or painted surface behind it, is an ab- 
stract curve, and which the observer 
will find it hard describe. The case 
changes as soon as the abstract curves in 
question are asked to do the duty of 
chief decorative elements. In this very room 
which we are in a way considering, the 
panels which are not filled by descriptive 
painting are scrawled—that is the word— 
scrawled over with slender lines suggested 
by nothing that one can recall in nature 
or in previous art, except that there is some- 
thing a little Egyptian in the way in which 
patches of color are set within bounding 
outlines. These slender lines are carried up 
and across, in and out, making angles with 
each other, or forming indescribable curves 
which are more or closely concentric 
or parallel to one another—more or less 
often tangent or nearly so to one another, 
more or less contrasting with one another, 
more or less diverging from each other. 

Let the reader imagine himself in a bare 
room with a potful of color and a big, coarse 
paint-brush; let him go at the walls with 
no idea in the world but that of drawing 
lines of about uniform thickness which shall 
twist about or run straight as the momen- 
tary whim seizes him. He will find that, al- 
most without deliberate purpose, his line 
runs for a while parallel to the trim of a 
door, and then suddenly breaks away from 
it and forms irregular curves which will be 
more or less pleasant in their curvature as 
his eye and hand are more or less trained, 
and as his spirit is more or less refined 
in such matters as this. He will enjoy the 
fun; he will find it the most amusing thing 
in the world to carry five lines, vertically, 
parallel to the door trim, window trim, or 
corner of his room, and then, at a height of 
five or six or eight feet above the floor, to 
cause these lines suddenly to diverge one 
from the other, and, as they diverge, to 
form curves which seem to echo one another 
for a while, and then suddenly dash one 
across the other in headlong confusion. To 
bring some kind of a design out of this sort 
of work will be extremely entertaining. If 
he sees this work a week later, he may still 
find some enjoyment in it. But now let 
him call in some one else to design a room 
of this spirit and to do it more deliberately 
-let him spend money upon a room deco- 
rated in this way, and if he can endure the 
result a month later, he will be made of 


one 
to 


less 
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different stuff from any art student whom 
the present writer has had the pleasure of 
consulting. 

When this sort of design is put into solid 
metal work, the abstract 
seem to be, justifiable in the very way in 
which the lines drawn on the wall were jus- 
tifiable—that is to say, thin iron bars are 
as easy to twist into one curve as another, 
and the labor of so twisting them is scarce- 
ly greater than that of tracing the painted 
line which has been imagined An 
iron grille so designed the 
same kind of momentary pleasure-giving 
influence that the painted curves are. The 
result will be equally unsatisfactory in the 
end, except when there is some significance 
given to the lines by the apparent utility 
of the metal bar as tying, sustaining, sepa- 
rating, uniting parts of the 


curves are, or 


above. 


is capable of 


construction 


But the reader will observe that the moment | 


this is to be said of any one of the 
in question, it ceases to be an abstract curve 
in the in which we have 
that term—it unites itself at 
whole vast forces of nature, which, 
not at all times visible, are not on 
eount less valuable to the 


curves 


sense been using 
the 
because 
that ac- 


designer 


once with 


} 
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iron gate seems to be held up better by the | 


resilient nature of the curve given totheiron 
bar which seems to support that gate (whe- 
ther it does so or not). You have here, too, 
a reason for your curve, and the thing 
is lifted out of the department of l'art nou- 
veau by that very fact. Even without this, 
however, the iron bars can be endured now 
and then if they are arranged according to 
this school of abstract curvature. 

Now let the student try the same thing 
in woodwork, and he will find immediately 


that the material is far less yielding, and 
that the curves of l'art nouveau are not 
easily produced therein. In the very same 


room which has been in question above, that 
of the Austrian School of Decorative Art, 
there is furniture of this kind. 
rooms—in the German exhibit, most of all, 
perhaps, in the separate pavilion put up by 
the Paris dealer Bing, and dedicated to 
Vart nouveau—there is much of it. The front 
of a glass case, the doors of a book-case, 
the sash of a window has the wooden sash- 
bars—which more often drawn 
straight from edge to edge of the space to 
be filled with glass—curved. There must be 
a bar reaching from the bottom to the top 
of the glass door, but this bar may be so 
sawed out of wood or so bent by the steam- 
ing of a thin bar of wood that it ceases to 
be straight, and assumes a curve almost ex- 
actly that which the designer has imagined. 
“Very good, then,’’ says the designer, ‘‘we 
will not have any more straight lines; 
will bend these bars, will try 
make the curves which they assume help 
one another and be attractive in themselves 
as pieces of abstract curvature.”’ In no 
case, however, are they attractive, or can 
they endure even a moment's examination. 
In every case the effect is unlovely, and has 
a shock ready prepared for the observer of 
discriminating taste—that is, for the ob- 
server who feels the difference between the 
possible charm of this and of that form. 
Finally, to close this too long analysis, these 
same abstract curves, when used for the 
lead sash bars holding the glass which is 
to close and adorn the openings themselves, 
are doing their worst possible mischief, and 
are producing their ugliest effect There 
are studies in ornamental glass in these pa- 


we see 


we 


and we to 
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vilions, as there are in the celebrated and 
carefully designed Castel Béranger in the 
Rue La Fontaine, in which it does seem 
that the utmost possible bad taste is at- 
tained, so ludicrously inappropriate to the 
material, both of the lead outline and of 


the glass filling, the leng 


lel 


are nearly paral- 


slowly diverging curves 


Everything that the present writer has 


noted at the Exhibition tends to confirm the 
feeling which is growing upon all those de- 


signers whose work he has learned to re- 


spect and whose opinions he knows—the 
feeling that nothing can be done without 
close adherence to tradition. La Farge, in 


his paper on Puvis de Chavannes published 


in Neribner’s Magazine for this month, quotes 


Puvis as saying to his pupils that they 
should beware of tradition and use it only 
for a guide And that is a beautiful thing 
to read—a fine thing, an instructive thing 
to hear coming from the lips of the one 
man of our own time who held the noblest 
traditions of the painter's art and knew how 
to use them as they were used of old. For 
such a traditionalist as Puvis to say “Be- 
ware of tradition,” is to say the thing which 
his pupils must have eded more than any 
other one thing; but to the would-be in- 
troducer of things wholly novel and de- 
signed on general principles, Puvis himself 
would say: “Stick to tradition, worship tra- 
dition, believe that tradition is the first 


thing which the de signer needs!" 

What is the reason why the curved wood- 
work of the modern designers, German, Aus- 
trian, French, 
the 


British, is so 
table 
France about 1775, or during the forty years 


and hideous, 


when curved legs of a made in 


which followed, by imitators all over the 
European world were nearly always endur- 
able and sometimes even lovely? We have 
tables in our simple American homes in 
which the slender legs gather slowly to 
gether as they reach downward from the 
heavier top, or, if you please, spread out- 
ward slowly as they mount from their little 
claw-foot bases; in which, moreover, they 
follow, as they diverge from one another, 
the most graceful and subtile curves, a slow 
and hardly perceptible curve pa more 
rapidly into the claw-foot below and into 
the heavier mass of wood above provided 
for the framing of part into part. Why are 
these forms attractive when the forms of 
Vart nouveau are hideous Partly, no 
doubt, because we are accuston ther 

partly so; but less and less so the ob- 


server is more and more accustomed to art 


of many schools and of many epochs. Chief- 
ly, without doubt, because the curves of the 
eighteenth-century workmen were the re- 
sult of slow development, of changes im 
perceptibly made from year to year, the 
tradition beginning in unfathomed depths 


of 
generation after generation 
the 
lead cast and filed, the iron hammered 


time, and coming slowly down through 
to 
the 


One 


of workmen 


time when the wood was carved, 
is almost ready to say that in all this vast 
there is 

traditional 
traceable by the 
inquirer. That is extravagant, 


no doubt; no doubt there are cases where it 


world of decorative art 


the 


nothing 
really worth seeing, 
not 


origin 
of which is well-in- 


structed 


would be hard to trace the original study of 


natural form—to name the causa causans; 
but it is not too much to say that there is 
nothing feaily fine, in our tims »othing 
really worth looking at more than twice 


which has not taken its goodness from the 
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restudy of traditional motives and mean- 
ings. 

As there is nothing in the way of study 
more useful than the challenging of one’s 
own conclusions, that they may explain 
themselves and prove what they contain of 
too hasty generalization, it may be well 
to go suddenly from this modern furniture 
to something which, at first blush, does 
seem very nearly non-traditional—namely, 
the jewelry of René Lalique. The cases of 
his jewelry are in a place where the curious 
public, which drags its weary feet every- 
where throughout these long, these endless 
galleries, is more apt to find it than is the 
student whose time is fully occupied with 
looking at the thousand things which come 
easily within his reach, in his own chosen 
field. Many a student of decorative art 
leaves the Paris Exhibition without see- 
ing the Lalique jewelry, unless, _in- 
deed, some friend who has made jewelry his 
study bids him go there, if not for jew- 
elry, then for design. Lalique is a work- 
ing jeweller, and his cases are among the 
display of those personal adornments which 
fill the extreme southern-end building on 
the Esplanade—a crowded, disagreeable 
part of the Exhibition as one would wish 
The saying is passed from visitor 
to visitor that this jeweller makes his 
works of art for the individual who is to 
wear them, and has nothing for sale; that 
he acts with his customers as Worth is said 
to have acted in his time; that he con- 
siders the color of eyes, and hair, and skin, 
the stature, the figure, the poise of the 
lady, before he even allows her to think of 
the kind of necklace, comb, or breast or- 
nament which she is to have from him. Be- 
lieve this, if you choose, or reject it as 
inconceivable in the case of a master me- 
working for the pleasure of his 
clients and his own resulting advancement; 
still evident that there is here as 
much invention in the artistic sense, as 
much ingenuity in the way of combining the 
results of invention, and as much boldness 
in the way of producing what the mind sug- 
gests, as can be found anywhere in modern 
applied fine art. The chignon comb whose 
upstanding ridge is composed entirely of an 
ornament @ jour--that is, pierced and carv- 
ed on both sides—has for its motive just 
such a congeries of flying bats as the Jap- 
offer as a suggestion to every such 
and, by skilful addition to the 
bats are held together by 
ball-shaped jewels, of pearly and lustrous 
giving the pale, moonlight effect 
which at once agrees with the suggestion 
by the night-flying creatures them- 

The breast ornament formed of 
intertwisted serpents, of which one, 
and the largest, dominates the group with 
yawning Jaws, while from the open mouths 
of the other eight there hang long pen- 
dants of rough pearls, held together chain- 
by little hooks and rings, is dis- 
tinguished in several ways; first, the color 
of the animal; second, the working of the 
surface of each serpent Into a scaled pat- 
tern for the belly, and a ribbed and round- 
pattern for the back; third, the life- 
likeness of the creatures in the convolutions 
of neck, body, and tail, in the action of the 
gaping jaws, and in the singular sugges- 
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tion of the wisteria-blossom given by the pen- 
dants of inexpensive baroque pearfs of no 
great size and of no rarity at all; fourth, in 
the general agreeableness of the outline and 








mass of the whole piece. And, right here, 
the person who has taken offence at l'art 
nouveau might sit down in front of the jewel 
in question and ask himself whether it 
would be possible to design such a thing 
without reference to serpents and wisteria 
flowers. The answer would be, No. Cer- 
tainly, in the light of Lalique’s work, there 
can be but one conclusion which forces it- 
self upon the thinker’s mind, the conclu- 
sion that Mother Nature is the best nurse; 
probably because of her experience as a 
mother. This artist is at one with our 
masters, the Orientals, who, in the persons 
of the Chinese for a thousand years, and 
now in the persons of the Japanese, and 
always in the persons of the Persians, and 
after them the people of India, have been 
silently, and by force of example, teach- 
ing the European world more than it ever 
will acknowledge in the way of fine art. 
Where this jewelry is fine, it shows the 
most sagacious study of Nature, and re- 
study of the adaptations of Nature. It is 
modern designing of the right kind, in 
spite of the too-frequent clumsiness of its 
parts; nor could there be imagined a bet- 
ter corrective for the vagaries of l'art 
nouveau than this decorative work, which 
seems, at first glance, so nearly allied to it 
RUSSELL STURGIS. 
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CONSTANTIA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I have read with great interest the 
“appreciation” of Francis Parkman which 
Mr. Godkin lately presented in your col- 
umns. It seems to me to furnish the occa- 
sion to address him some remarks upon his 
own connection with public affairs, and es- 
pecially upon that virtue of ‘‘constantia’”’ 
which he so clearly defines. I presume that 
I have read nearly everything that Mr. God- 
kin has written for publication during the 
last thirty years, and I may thus be regard- 
ed as not unqualified to pass judgment. I 
have not only read, but also remembered; 
and I do not hesitate to say that this body 
of argument and criticism is the finest ex- 
ample of ‘“‘constantia’’ which our generation 
has witnessed. It is difficult to say which 
is more admirable, the substantial basis of 
reason on which these opinions are founded, 
or the unflinching courage with which they 
have been maintained. Of the doctrine which 
they conveyed, it is not too much to say 
that it interrupted the ‘‘dogmatic slumber” 
concerning the principles of government 
into which the educated portion of the com- 
munity had sunken, owing to the collapse 
of all respectable opposition to the Repub- 
lican party. It awakened young men es- 
pecially to the knowledge that the adminis- 
tration of public affairs was a matter re- 
quiring not only honesty but also capacity; 
and that no one deserved the name of 
statesman who was unacquainted with the 
lessons of history, or ignorant of the great 
ethical principles on the observance of 
which free government depends. 

Such an achievement as this, Mr. Godkin 
could, of course, not allude to; but his tone 
is such as to make it doubtful if he is 
aware of it. He refers to Seward, Calhoun, 
Webster, and Clay as ‘“‘men of light and 
leading.’’ Calhoun, it is true, was an exam- 
ple of constancy; but it would be difficult to 





prove that he was very influential. If any 
one were to dig up the speeches of Clay and 
Seward in search of “light and leading,” he 
would be painfully disappointed. Webster 
is, perhaps, the most conspicuous example 
in our history of the change of ‘‘political 
clothing’ for fear of ‘‘getting left.’’ Prob- 
ably the clearest, most powerful, and most 
condensed argument in support of free 
trade ever constructed is to be found in a 
speech wh’ch he made about 1820; but he 
afterwards defended protection because the 
New England manufacturers desired it. As 
to slavery, it is only necessary to recall his 
7th of March speech. Yet there was in him 
such a solid framework of reasoned knowl- 
edge as made his influence enduring, while 
the others are mere names. No one pretends 
that his political convictions would be dif- 
ferent from what they are had Clay and 
Seward never existed, just as in a few years 
no one will pretend that he has derived po- 
litical wisdom from Bryan or McKinley. 

Depressed by the gloom of the base ideals 
and ignoble desires animating the public 
men who are now in power, Mr. Godkin for- 
gets the enduring nature of his own lofty 
message. But truth is imperishable, nor 
is it dependent on living teachers. Once 
made known to man, it can no more be erad- 
icated from his soul than can hope itself. 
Its compelling force is like the cords of 
love, and whoever has once listened to it 
is never thereafter the same. What matters 
it that Thucydides and Tacitus, that Adam 
Smith and Washington and Mill are spirits 
and not breathing voices? Did their wisdom 
vanish with them? Will it not for all time 
inspire men of sane mind and generous 
heart, and raise up prophets from the seed 
of the prophets? Let not our great teach- 
er think that his influence will cease when 
his voice is silent. Facem pretendisti ar- 
deniem, we say to him; and though the 
flame may flicker and sink, it will rise again 
to give light and leading so long as reason 
endures and the love of justice and freedom 
are not extinct. Mr. Godkin’s disciples are 
more than he knows, and he has spoken 
words so deeply potent that, as I recall 
them, I cry out, ‘‘My dust would hear him 
and beat, had I lain for a century dead!”’ 

So much by way of Christmas greeting to 
my old teacher from 

A FAITHFUL READER. 
December, 1900. 


LYNCHINGS ONCE MORE. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Mr. Moncure D. Conway, in a recent 
issue of the New York 7'imes, having criti- 
cised the remarks on lynchings made by 
Gov. Theodore Roosevelt at the Albany Con- 
ference on Charities and Correction, it seems 
but fair to say that each of these eminent 
men has stated the truth so far as their 
knowledge extends in the limited field of 
their own observation. 

In the case of the Governor, the first men- 
tion of lynch law no doubt calls to his mind 
the many cases where frontier justice has 
been meted out largely as a result of the 
conditions he describes, and with which his 
experience has made him intimately ac- 
quainted. During the rapid growth of the 
Far West after the war of the rebellion, the 
machinery of justice was extremely tardy in 
development. The lack of restraining influ- 
ences led to many deeds of lawlessness, un- 
til for protection people took the law into 
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their own hands and dealt swift justice. Not 
that the avengers always represented the 
law-abiding class of the community—they 
were often friends of the defunct or injured 
individuals; but the more these happenings 
partook of a spirit of revenge, the sooner 
and more apparent became the need of or- 
ganized action on the part of law-abiding 
citizens. 

These punishments were given without re- 
gard to race or color. In my own experience. 
extending over five years in the wildest part 
of the Southwestern frontier, I never knew 
of summary punishment being visited on any 
but two negroes; they had been guilty of 
robbing the mails of pay-checks belonging to 
railroad employees. They were carried sev- 
eral hundred miles to prison, where, the dil- 
atory action of the authorities being only 
too apparent, they were taken out and flog- 
ged and told to leave the country. The only 
wonder was that more severe measures were 
not adopted when they were first appre- 
hended. 

Mr. Conway's experience, however, has 
been in the South, where courts of justice 
have long been established, but where un- 
doubtedly the strong race prejudice against 
the negro has caused, and still continues to 
cause, the horrible barbarities recorded so 
frequently in the daily papers. Mr. Con- 
way’s long and eminent service in behalf of 
these oppressed people gives him undoubted 
authority in this field of observation, but 
renders him unable to deal intelligently with 
the wholly diverse conditions on the Western 
frontier. 

Each of these two earnest and fearless 
men knows thoroughly about the conditions 
of which he talks, but each is ignorant in 
the domain of the other. 

CuHas. F. LAWTON. 

New BEprorp, Mass., December 10, 1900. 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: All through the year 1900 I have been 
watching the leading periodicals for some 
article, or series of articles, on the changes 
which the hundred years from 1800 to 1900 
have wrought in the world, under something 
like the following heads: 

First, the new conveniences in daily life, 
such as the lucifer match, the steel pen, the 
sewing-machine, the typewriter, the bicycle, 
the photograph. 

Then, the conveniences furnished to the 
dwellers in cities from a central source— 
water-pipes and sewer connections in the 
houses, gas supply for light and for heating, 
electric lights, and telephones. 

Then, the labor-saving appliances—the im- 
provements in the steam-engine, the dynamo, 
and use of electricity as motive power, the 
power press, the typesetting machine, the 
sewing-machine in the factory, the steam 
plough, the reaper and mower, the vast im- 
provements in weaving-looms and in spindles, 
the still greater improvements in smelting 
iron and turning it into steel, and in making 
rails and steel ships, with much more on the 
same lines. 

The improvements in firearms on land and 
sea, resulting in a revolution in the art of 
war. 

The progress in physics and chemistry, 
which made these advances in practical life 
possible. 

The quicker communication between place 





and place, by means of the railroad and the 
locomotive or the electric car, the river 
steamboat, and the ocean steamship with 
its growing velocity, the instantaneous send- 
ing of news over land and sea with or with- 
out wires, the long-distance’ telephone, 
which verifies one of the wildest dreams of 
the ‘Arabian Nights.’ 

The growth, I might say the birth, of those 
sciences which applicable to the 
arts of life, such as historical geology and 
palewontology, leading to the Darwinian the- 
ory of evolution, the history of early hu- 
manity as read in the monuments of Egypt, 
of Nineveh, Babylon, and Nippur, of Troy, 
Mykena, and so forth. 

The progress in medical knowledge, such 
as the use of anesthetics, of the antiseptic 
method, of the antitoxins, the 
bloodletting, the greater care in preventing 
disease by public cleanliness, especially in 
the water supply of cities, with the conse- 
quent greatly lessened mortality. 

The effects upon religious and political 
thought of all this progress in wealth-pro- 
duction, in comfort, and in knowledge. 

The conquest by the 
the Mohammedan and 
Asia, Africa, America, 
almost completed. 

The gradual 


are not 


disuse of 


furopean nations of 
heathen 
and 


world in 
Australia, now 
the smaller 


states into great nations and into still great- 


absorption of 


er empires. 

The growth of the English-speaking peo- 
ples, next to them that of Russia and of 
Germany, and the comparative effacement 
of France and Austria. 

The great advance of Democracy—France 
again a republic, having remained such for 
thirty years, the United States now the 
foremost nation in almost every element of 
power, Great Britain a monarchy only in 
name, and Parliamentary institutions firmly 
established in Germany, in Austria-Hungary, 
in Italy, even in Japan. 

Here is room for thirteen highly interest- 
ing essays. ha ue oe 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., December 10, 1900 

[As the century still lacks comple- 
tion, our correspondent need not despair 
of seeing his desire gratified —Ep. Na- 
TION. ] 





INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: For ten years now, from the inside 
and from the out, I have been observing in- 
tercollegiate debating. I have always heard 
at least one debate a year, generally two, 
frequently But during this whole 
period, as I recall it, I have listened to only 


more, 


one discussion from which, it seemed to me, 
an outsider of ordinary intelligence, given 
to reading the newspapers, could have ob- 
tained any enlightenment or any informa- 
tion. Cood speeches there have been, and 
in plenty; cases, too, showing considerable 
logical power; but the discussions, taken as 
a whole, have invariably left one with the 
feeling that much of importance had been 
left that little had 
to the point. 

The debate in Sanders Theatre of a week 


unsaid, and been said 


ago between Harvard and Yale only bears 
out this criticism. The debate was certainly 
up to, perhaps above, the average. Never- 


theless, I yenture te say not only that no 
alidience 


one in the had his conviction 





changed—this, possibly, is too much to ex- 
pect—but that the number more 


after the debate than before as to the mer- 


who knew 


its of the question (the retention of the 
Philippine Isiands) was _ infinitesimally 
small. Yet half-a-dozen capital speeches 
were made, and made, moreover, by speak 
ers who, I fancy, are better juainted with 
the subject than ninety-nine out of a hun 
dred men in public life 
Now, this result is certainly rtuna 





Of course, it doesn’t detract from the 
the 

and for citizenship, but it 
does limit their usefulness to that, and that 


portance of debates as training for 


public affairs 


alone. It makes academic ex 


them publi 


ercises of no real value in themselves 

little better than the so-called oratorical 
contest But should this be? It seems to 
me not. There is no reason why men from 
twenty to twenty-six should not say some- 
thing about a political question well wort 

listening to by those with no interest in the 


speakers personally or in the occasion. Or, 
if there be 
nature of things, but 


a reason, it must lie not in the 


in the schoolboy meth- 


ods followed by the debaters 


Under the present scheme for debates, 
adopted by Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and 
Columbia, there are three main speeches and 


three rebuttal speeches on each side. Each 
of these is to a greater or less extent pre- 
pared in advance 
far as possible, 

yet 
if the other side offers a 


prepared, it is true, so 


with reference to 


the oj 


posing case, prepared so rigidly that, 


line of argument 


different from that anticipated, the original 
plan must, nevertheless, be carried out 
The end of it all is that only by chance 
or unusual prescience do the two cases get 
together; that much time is wasted over 
irrelevant and minor points, to be admitted 
later; and that the real issues are never 


fully developed till the very end, when, of 
course, they have only a meagre, half-heart- 
ed treatment. In 
a deal of uninstructive 
ing of terms, the 
reliability of quotation 
turally, the effect isn't calculated to provoke 


addition, there is always 


talk about the mean- 
sources of evidence, the 


3, and the like Na- 


enthusiasm from one who is after informa- 
tion, who wishes to learn 

But is this inevitable-—-is there not a 
remedy? I think there is, a simple ons 
near at hand: to take over to debating the 


method employed by lawyers to 


court and opposing counsel of their case, 
namely, by submitting briefs. Let each col- 


lege be required before a debate to hand 


to its opponent and to the judges a syllabus, 
setting forth the chief arguments to be re 
lied on and the citations. That th would 


work a radical change in the debates, no 


one, I am sure, can doubt and that th 
change would be wholly for good seems 
to me quite as clear. At the very least, it 


thorough, intelligent 
Whether the im 
provement would be so great as to give the 


account 


would insure a more 


discussion of essentials. 


debates real value on their own 
is more conjectural. But, so far as the 
before 


just so far the 


conditions of actual contests courts 
and referees are introduced 
meetings wil! cease to be academic, and will 
become worth 
for themselves. 

RALPH 


December 12, 1000 


while, not as training, but 


CuRTIS RINGWALT 
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Notes. 





The Oxford University Press will publish, 
shortly after the turn of the year, a proba- 
bly final edition ef the Complete Works 
of Bishop Berkeley, being Prof. A. Camp- 
bell Fraser's thorough overhauling of his 
IS7L edition in three octavo volumes. The 
introduction and notes have been practical- 
ly rewritten, and a brief new biography will 
be a further feature of the revision, which 
requires four volumes instead of three. 

Brentano’s, having acquired the sole right 
to publish in the United States Rostand’s 
“TL, Aiglon” in the original French, will bring 
it out immediately. 

Mr. Francis P. Harper renders a pious 
service in publishing a collection of ‘Early 
New York Homes.’ The work will be com- 
plete in ten parts. Taking the first part 
as an earnest of the whole, the large octavo 
volume will be in every way handsome typo- 
graphically. The illustrations from photo- 
graphs and old prints measurably escape 
the defects of ‘‘process’’; the vignettes and 
other printer's decorations, representing ap- 
propriately old-time houses or household 
utensils, are by C. G. Moller, jr., and the 
text is in the competent hands of William 
S. Pelletreau. In the present sample, we 
should prefer mention of a mere street- 
number to the picture of a quite modern 
building which occupies the site of Capt. 
Kidd's house. Of the ordinary edition 525 
copies only will be printed. For the more 
fastidious collector there is a still smaller 
edition of twenty-five, with Japan paper 
and duplicate plates as the added induce- 
ment, i 

Winerra, that incomparable annual for the 
learned world (Strassburg: K. J. Triibner; 
New York: Lemcke & Buechner) offers its 
tenth volume to the new century. Its size 
has more than trebled, nearly quadrupled, 
in the decade, corresponding to an enlarge- 
ment of its scope beyond university bounds. 
Dr. Triibner has dispensed with former 
ussistance in the compilation, and now as- 
sumes the full responsibility for its merits 
or demerits... To those not familiar with 
this work, whose index of names (Personal- 
mgister) covers 161 pages of four columns 
each, we can convey some idea of its utility 
hy stating that a whole page closely printed 
in full width is required merely to enu- 
merate the universities and colleges, schools 
of technology, agricultural colleges and the- 
ological libraries, museums, 
«bservatories, learned societies, and mis- 
cellaneous bodies and institutions of the 
United States alone, whose personnel is 


seminaries, 


ubsequently recorded, together with the 
principal facts In the history and constitu- 
tion of each. Extend this to like organiza- 
tions all over the globe, and the enormous 
convenience of Minerva becomes apparent 
at a glance—along with the extreme and 
disinterested labor that has collected all 
this Information and this galaxy of names 
not allied with ‘‘strenuousness” in the Bo- 
badilian sense. The regulation portrait 
frontispiece Is of a hero of true science— 
Wiihelm Conrad Réntgen, etched by J. Lind- 
ner. 

An essay might be written on the fate of 
the “‘belle’’ in this country, since the time 
when our cities were small enough to make 
a preéminent beauty the talk and the pride 
of the town. In the first third of the pres- 
ent century Miss Emily Marsnall was the un- 








questioned beauty of Boston, but who can 
say who is now its belle par excellence? Is 
there even @ belle of Baltimore any longer? 
Mrs. Virginia Tatnall Peacock has been mov- 
ed to celebrate in a book the ‘Famous 
Belles of the Nineteenth Century’ (Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott), and has executed her task 
with taste and restraint, and with sectional 
impartiality. Her style is rather pleasantly 
Southern, as where it gilds the old ‘“‘public 
functionary,” James Buchanan, with a halo 
of romance unknown to any other occupant 
of the Presidential office. She sketches the 
lives of Miss Marshall, whose portrait is at 
the front (reproduced for the first time in 
color), Harriet Lane, Sallie Ward, Elizabeth 
Patterson, Theodosia Burr, Jessie Benton, 
Kate Chase, Jennie Jerome (Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill), Mary Victoria Leiter 
(Baroness Curzon of Kedleston), etc., etc. 
There are more portraits than accompany- 
ing sketches, and these give the holiday char- 
acter to the book. If one asks, Would the 
latter end of the century accept the judg- 
ment of the earlier in the matter of good 
looks?—here is material for an answer, but, 
perhaps, not so satisfactory as the next 
century will enjoy, with a full line of pho- 
tographic counterfeit presentments. 

A long familiarity with Hindu. life has 
given Mrs. Marcus B. Fuller the right to 
speak with authority in regard to the sub- 
ject employed as the title of her little book. 
‘The Wrongs of Indian Womanhood’ (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co.). The various phases of 
wretchedness are well described, and the 
pitiful condition of Hindu women is made 
clear enough, though it is not quite so clear 
why it is necessary to wait for every wo- 
man in India to hear the gospel in order 
to get ‘‘the real remedy.”” On the contrary, 
two things are shown unintentionally, but 
plainly, in this little volume. First, that all 
reform must come from without, by compul- 
sion; second, that the English, who have 
done so much good work in reforming India, 
are at present afraid to press their power. 
As infanticide has been reduced and in some 
phases entirely put down by British law; as 
the practice of burning widows has been 
abolished by the same means; so must the 
English take the initiative in suppressing 
child-marriages. Mrs. Fuller herself admits 
that the women of India will be the last to 
give up their own wrongs. The simple style 
of the author is marred by awkwardness— 
redundant thats (pp. 92, 93), and such inex- 
plicable sentences as the one on p. 154: ‘‘Raj- 
put infanticide as it has, and does to some 
extent still exist in India.”” Six per thou- 
sand is not indicated by 0.6 (sic, p. 268), 
which may be corrected in another edition, 
as should be corrected also the two solecisms 
in English found in one sentence on p. 97: 
“We would have been glad to have overlook- 
ed the subject.”” But Mrs, Fuller writes out of 
the heart rather than the head, and her tale 
of woe is related with graphic earnestness. 
Occasionally, too, a sidelight is thrown on 
other personages in India, and those inno- 
cent Americans who think that travelled 
Hindus are good expositors of their country’s 
faith may be benefited by Mrs. Fuller’s in- 
cidental remark about Vivekananda: ‘‘The 
success he was reputed to have achieved in 
the West has won him reverence here [in 
India]. He was practically unknown till 
then.” 

Mr. George Neilson’s ‘John Barbour: Poet 
and Translator’ (London: Kegan Paul) is 





a reprint, in a limited edition, of a paper 
first published in the Transactions of the 
Philological Society. Mr. Neilson undertakes 
to rescue the “Troy Fragments’ and the 
‘Legends of the Saints’ for Barbour. In the 
first case, he has the testimony of the scribe 
on his side; in the second, there is no ex- 
ternal evidence, the ascription to the author 
of the ‘Bruce’ originating in a conjecture of 
the late Henry Bradshaw. The adverse ar- 
guments are mainly linguistic. In the course 
of his studies, Mr. Neilson was led to ascribe 
to Barbour ‘The Buik of Alexander,’ a fine 
old Scottish romance, first printed in 1580 
and usually thought to date from 1438. He 
relies in the main on parallel passages, of 
which he produces a formidable array. It 
would take much space to discuss this in- 
teresting paper as it deserves. Mr. Neilson 
writes with enthusiastic conviction, and, if 
he has not proved his case, he has at least 
thrown a fresh apple of discord into the 
assembly of philologists. 

Welcome in its cover of ocean blue is the 
last volume of the Hakluyt Society on the 
Voyage of John Saris to Japan in 1613. It is 
edited from contemporary records by Sir 
Ernest M. Satow, for nearly forty years in 
or associated with Japan, and now British 
Minister in Pekin, who last August, in Lon- 
don, was happily able to deliver’ his 
manuscript of the introduction — almost 
as valuable as the record of Saris himself— 
and to write the preface. It is a book to 
delight the old resident in Japan, to quicken 
his memory, and to enrich his dream-hours. 
With a reproduction of Linschoten’s map of 
the Eastern seas, abundant explanatory 
notes rich in scholarship, and a capital index, 
withseveral portraits of shoguns and daimios 
whom Saris saw, the book-lover has in this 
volume all he desires. It is very pleasant 
also to see the uncouth spelling of Japanese 
names set forth in correct form in the notes. 
Sir Ernest Satow has been able to solve 
many a puzzle that has baffled others who 
were very courageous but less ably equipped. 
Some of the cacographic knots, however, re- 
main uncut or disentangled, but these seem 
to be of small importance. The value of the 
text consists in its vivid pictures of Japanese 
feudal life, which show how virtually un- 
altered that life continued to be down to 
1868. Besides the air near the large cities, 
poisoned because of the effluvium from the 
decayed human bodies still hanging on the 
bamboo crosses—matched by similar sights 
in England, on Temple Bar or at the cross- 
roads, of which Pope complained—there was 
also a new street song about the “black 
ships” of the foreigners, just as, in Perry’s 
day, a fresh one was composed. The Eng- 
lishmen were then called ‘‘Koreans’’ and 
“Chinamen,” just as the reviewer remem- 
bers that he was often so called by the 
country people. Saris’s expedition was sim- 
ply one of venture, and no further English 
commerce was noted. He did not again 
tempt fortune in the East, but married in 
England, died in 1643, and was buried in the 
church at Fulham. We are glad to see in 
the list of subscribers to the Society many 
American libraries. 


Effingham Wilson, London, has published 
a translation of the ‘Maritime Codes of 
Italy,’ by Judge Raikes of the English 
bench. This is the third volume and fifth 
code translated and edited by Dr. Raikes, 
who is one of the most competent authori- 
ties upon maritime jurisprudence now liy- 
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ing. The main difficulty with the Italian 
codes arises from the fact that, though they 
are identical for the whole kingdom of 
Italy, the former kingdoms of Sardinia and 
the Two Sicilies, as well as the Duchy of 
Parma and the States of the Church, have 
still their own legal hierarchy, and the in- 
terpretation put upon the law by any one 
of these courts does not bind the others, 
and it is consequently never safe to rely 
on a decision except in the place where 
it has been given. With this in mind, Italy 
should have been more ready to appreciate 
the difficulty that we have in controlling 
State authorities and State courts in mat- 
ters in which our foreign relations are 
involved. The parts of the maritime codes 
of Italy which apply in time of war refer 
mainly to the distribution of prize money, 
the use of neutral ports, and the duties of 
unarmed merchant vessels. The comments 
and references made by Judge Raikes upon 
the various articles are very full, and in- 
clude in many the mention of the 
practice and law of other countries in sim- 


sases 


ilar cases. 

The eleventh volume of ‘Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology,’’ now published by the 
University, contains, like the earlier vol- 
umes, contributions by instructors and grad- 
uates of the University. There are in ali 
ten papers, varying in length from forty- 
five pages assigned to the elaborate intro- 
ductory essay on the sacred 
among the Greeks, which is 
Latin, to the two pages of notes on the 
“Phormio”’ by the lamented young scholar, 
Dr. H. W. Hayley. The important place 
which archeology holds to-day ,in the study 
of the classics very 
this volume, for of the ten contributions 
only four may be described as philological, 
namely, the treatise on nominal compounds 
in Latin, ‘‘Conjectural Emendations of the 
Homeric Hymns,” an _ interpretation of 
ovyyevns opdaduds Of Pindar’s Fifth Pythian 
Ode, and the “Notes on the Phormio.”’ 
On the other hand, six are archxolo- 
gical in character, and these are built 
entirely, or to a considerable degree, upon 
epigraphic remains. The student of Ro- 
man religion will find much to interest 
him in the evidences of the existence of 
Oriental cults in the Roman province of 
Britain which have been gathered by Pro- 
fessor Moore, who has made a careful study 
of the few inscriptions that throw light 
upon this subject. ‘‘Notes on the Worship 
of the Roman Emperors in Spain’’ is also 
a study of inscriptional texts. Illustrations 
are given with the two strictly archeologi- 
cal contributions—the one, on an Etruscan 
mirror from the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, bearing a design showing the death 
of Ajax; the other, on Roman 
curb bits. Prof. Minton Warren brings the 
volume to a close with two notes entitled 
“Epigraphica.’”’ In one he discusses the word 
IOVESTOD=iustod, found in the archaic in- 
scription recently discovered in the Roman 
Forum, associating it with ioveset=iussit 
of the Duenos inscription; in the other, 
he questions the form coenalia of an ar- 
chaic inscription giving the details of a 
kitchen engraved on a Pranestine 
box, the Jocation of which is at present 
unknown. The standard of excellent and 
scholarly treatment established in the ear- 
lier volumes is fully maintained in the pres- 
ent number. 

That M. Bissler’s 


processions 
written in 


is shown clearly in 


ancient 


scene 


‘Metallurgy of Gold’ 





(London: Crosby, Lockwood & Co.; New 
York: Van Nostrand) has run through five 
editions, is in itself proof of its value. It 
is in the main a mere compilation, but load- 
ed down with less superfluous and effete 
stuffing than swells the bulk of many of the 
technical handbooks, especially of those 
treating of so old an art as metallurgy. What 
original matter the book contains is con- 
fined to the chapters on the cyanide method 
of extraction, and the Siemens-Halski appli- 
cation of electricity to that most recent de- 
vice for winning gold cheaply from its more 
complex ores. To this method has been 
largely due the success of gold-mining in 


the Transvaal, and consequently, and not 


very remotely, the war which is still smoul- 


dering there, with all the resulting political 
complications. While gold-mining and gold- 
milling are, in comparison with the mining 
and metallurgy of iron, insignificant as na- 
tional industries, there is, and always has 
been, a more irresistible fascination about 
them than attaches to any other metal. The 
exquisite beauty of pure gold; the ease with 
which it yields to the artist’s touch; its 
high value; its wide diffusion through the 
rocks of every geological age, and geographi- 
cally over the face of all the earth, while 
the localities in which it is mined 
profit are very few—all these circumstances 
charm to gold-mining, and add 
a special temptation to different minds to 
stake generally more than is prudent on 
the chance of drawing a prize in this most 
risky of mining lotteries. A handbook such 
as this on the ‘Metallurgy of Gold,’ owing 
to the simplicity of most of the processes 
for recovering it, intelligible to 
the lay reader than any other metallurgi- 
cal treatise: would hardly 
be found interesting as general reading, or 


with a 


lend a 


is more 
nevertheless it 
afford the uninitiated a safe guide for spec- 


ulative gold 
tables extracted from the reports of public 


investments in stocks The 


companies which are gathering gold in the 
parts of both 
give the economist and statistician valuable 
information and material for 
on the future supply of gold as a medium of 


most remote hemispheres 


speculating 


exchange. 

A translation of Flaubert’s 
in usum puellarum, has been prepared by 
Mme. Zenaide A. Ragozin (Putnams). If 
we admit that the popularizer of a great 
classic is justified in slashing right and left 
through the original text, merely with a view 
to reducing it to the limits of a gift-book for 


‘Salammb6,’ 


children, the work before us has been well 
Whatever the 
original contained of purely erotic passion 


and conscientiously done. 
has disappeared, and many of the more te- 
dious descriptions are compressed or liberal- 
ly truncated. The translation 
a good working familiarity with both Eng- 
lish and Frencb. 

In ‘Les Thénard,’ Mr. Alfred Prost pre- 
sents the annals of a family distinguished 
for four generations in more than one artis 
tie direction, but chiefly for histrionic talent 
Ernest Leroux). It is difficult to 
ulterior purpose the book can 


itself shows 


(Paris: 
see what 
serve, for neither the historical setting of 
the narrative nor the accounts of stage suc- 
cesses seem to be developed with satisfy- 
ing fulness. As exhibiting the varying for- 
tunes of a family whose first 
members acted before the 
while the last designed the cannon presented 
by Napoleon III. to Queen Victoria, this 
monograph contains many interesting de- 
tails. Its value might well have been en- 


prominent 








Sansculottes, | 


hanced with the aid of a few illustrations, 
but better still by the deduction of conclu- 
sions bearing on hereditary genius. The 
style lacks color and entrain. 
Graf von Hoensbroech, in 
in seiner sozialkulturellen Wirksamkeit’ 
(Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hirtel), presents a 
work which he says frankly is nothing if not 
polemie. 


Das Papstthum 


He has had ample training for his 
self-imposed task, for he 
that he was born and bred a Catholic; that 
he entered the Society of Jesus, and, after 
ten years of seclusion and study, was classed 


informs us 


as an author and assigned to labor on the 
Maria-Laach,” 
special fleld was the history of the Church 


“Stimmen aus where his 


and Papacy. Thence he was transferred to 
Brussels as a collaborator of the Bollandists, 
whose chief, he remarks in an aside, Father 
Thence he 
was sent to the University of Berlin, where 


de Smet, is an amiable skeptic. 
for some years he attended the lectures of 
Harnack, Paulsen, and Treitschke, and had 
the unrivalled opportunities for study which 

Doubts, which 
he had long striven to repress, ripened un- 


the Prussian capital affords 
der these experiences, and, after a severe 
struggle, he emancipated himself from the 
beliefs of his childhood. He is thus fully 
equipped for the task which he has under 
taken of controverting the modern Catholic 
version of history as represented by Hefele, 
Janssen, Pastor, and their school, and he 
writes with all the ardor of a convert. His 
present volume is concerned with the Inqui- 
sition, ordeals, witchcraft, and similar top- 
ics, and is to be followed by others until 
the extensive field is covered. The work is 
not cast in a popular form, but the author, 
although not critical, has gone for the most 
and his book 
will form an abundant armory for the op- 


part to the original sources, 

ponents of Ultramontanism 
The cartographic exhibit at the Paris Ex 

position is the subject of the first article in 


the Annales de Cicographie for November, 


special mention being made of Booth’s map 
of London in seven colors, showing the social 
divisions of the city, and Risse’s maps of 
New York in 1800 and 1900. The greatest 
space jis given to an account of the Russian 
exhibit, and particularly to a collection rela- 
tive to a study of the soil, “which originated 
years 

There is also 


in Russia twenty ago,"’ and called 


by them pédology a physical 
description of central Tunis, with a map and 
illustrations, together with a brief sketch of 
the unfortunate Paul Blanchet 
into the southwestern Sahara 


expedition 
Remarkable testimony to the material 
benefits to Egypt of the British rule is given 
Public Works Depart 


the Nile 


in the report of the 
Though 


was the lowest 


ment. flood of 1880-1900 


recorded during the present 
were the measure 


century, yet so efficient 


taken by the irrigation officials to minimiz 


its evil effects that the distress was eno! 
mously less than on all previous occasior 
of a failure of the flood. The area of land 
unirrigated in consequence of the low Nile 
of 1877 was 900,000 acres, but in 1599 it w 


only a third as much. This 


where the distress was hard 


was nearly al 
Upper Egypt 
ly felt, as an immense amount of cont 


work was in progress, which enabled 
people to obtain a good daily wage and tided 


over the interval between the two croy In 
Lower Egypt ‘the situation was saved 
for the first time in its | 


Barrage, which 


tory wa regulated upon [si] thr 
i } 


the flood.” The cotton 


crop 
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slightly, being very nearly the largest on 
record, while the maize crop was up to the 
average. The value of the cotton crop 
(which, in 1889, was, in round numbers, $43,- 
000,006) was $83,000,000. 

The Oriental Institute of Vladivostok, 
Siberia, has been organized and put in active 
operation during the past year. From a 
manuscript report, we learn that the sum of 
90,000 rubles a year is set apart by an im- 
perial order for the maintenance of the 
edifice, salaries of the professors, and the 
support of thirty students to be boarded, 
clothed, and educated at the expense of the 
Government. Other pupils must pay 500 
rubles a year for the same privileges. Stu- 
dents may take elective courses in any of the 
four languages, Korean, Japanese, Mant- 
churian, and Mongolian, with, of course, 
Chinese as the basis of the written language 
of each and all. The obligatory studies in 
these faculties, besides the two Oriental 
languages, are English, higher theology, 
political economy, review of political and 
municipal institutions in Russia and else- 
where, the geography and history of Orien- 
tal countries, and jurisprudence. The 
study of French is optional. The whole 
course lasts four years. Beginning in No- 
vember, 1899, the year closed April 1, four 
professors and nineteen students being pres- 
ent. The number of students for 1900-’01 
was expected to be about eighty. During the 
summer vacation the students are supposed 
to travel and reside in the countries whose 
language they are studying. 


-The interest of the world is now far 
from Egypt, and Dr. H. D. Traill’s ‘England, 
Egypt, and the Sudan’ (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
has fallen upon evil days. It is a readable, 
lucid, and fairly trustworthy history of mod- 
ern Egyptian affairs, from the rebellion of 
Arabi Pasha—with a sketch of what led up 
to it—to the present reconquered and paci- 
fied Sudan. Dr. Traill is at no point a first- 
hand historian; he takes his materials from 
other men's books, and weaves them into 
His own book belongs to the 
same class as Fitchett’s ‘How England 
Saved Europe,’ and has the same amusing 
suggestion in its tone of Gesta Dei per Bri- 
fannos. But there are other aspects of hu- 
mor in it which the author himself probably 
appreciated more highly. Mr. Gladstone’s 
course is analyzed with pitiless glee. The 
destiny of nations certainly never worked 
with a finer irony than when a Gladstonian 
Ministry was driven, by sheer weight of cir- 
cumstances, to action which has had the 


easy narrative. 


largest Imperialistic consequences. No ob- 
jection is taken to these consequences here, 
but the subtle subterfuges of the great ora- 


tor are Jaid bare in the old Blackwood style. 
Ksut with the fate of Gordon, deserted in 
Khartum, the glee vanishes, and the indict- 
ment is lofty and severe, The second half of 
the book deals in much greater detail with 
the events of the reconstruction period after 
the abandonment of the Sudan, The last 
chapter Is a really clever and satisfactory re- 
ply to the common charge against England 
of insincerity and hypocrisy. It considers 
the course of events by which Egypt has 
passed from being a vassal state of Turkey 
to what is practically the status of an In- 
dian protected state under the control of a 
Pritish Resident, and traces through them 
that thread of inevitableness which is always 
so easy to find--afterwards. The printing is 
of a curious carelessness. President for res- 








ident, national for rational, alternate puz- 
zlingly. The senseless misprint has no dan- 
gers, it is the misprint with a sense that is 
a pitfall. There are many here for the un- 
wary. 


—The Forward Policy and its Results,’ 
by Mr. R. I. Bruce (Longmans), is a volume 
largely of memoirs, but partly of disquisi- 
tion on the proper attitude to be maintain- 
ed by the Government of India toward the 
hill tribes. The author has been Political 
Agent in Beluchistan and Commissioner for 
the Derajat division of the Punjab. Apart 
from personal experiences, the motive of 
the book is te praise the policy which was 
followed and advocated by Sir Robert Sande- 
man. Punitive measures are decried in the 
loudest tones, and Mr. Bruce favors the 
plan of conciliation. The tribes, if well 
managed, will furnish many good recruits 
to the Indian army, and they can be kept 
in good order at less expense than is involv- 
ed in the suppression of their risings. Con- 
cerning the “Forward Policy’ itself, Mr. 
Bruce has no doubts. Like most Anglo- 
Indians, whether soldiers or civilians, who 
have worked on the frontier during the last 
twenty years, he believes that India should 
control the whole northwestern march line. 
Indeed, he favors its direct annexation. He 
would have either a frontier province under 
one chief commissioner, or constitute Pesha- 
war and the northern frontiers into a sec- 
ond “frontier chief-commissionership” on the 
same footing with Beluchistan. He inclines 
toward the latter plan, on the ground that 
it is more practicable. Like others, too, 
who have dwelt long in the northwest bor- 
der-land, he feels keenly the neglect of this 
project by the British and Indian Govern- 
ments. Sufficient care is not taken to train 
agents, particularly the political agents, 
for their intercourse with the tribes, 
and the inducements’ should’ be in- 
creased. One very significant feature of this 
book is the unconscious emphasis which it 
lays upon love of distinction as a motive 
in the Indian civil service. Mr. Bruce fre- 
quently takes us into his confidence, and 
tells us how grieved he was when he was 
passed over at this stage or at that. Pub- 
lic officials will, apparently, work harder 
and more faithfully with a title or a dec- 
oration in prospect than they would do with- 
out it. From the standpoint of artistic 
autobiography, Mr. Bruce says, perhaps, too 
much about his aspirations and but partial- 
ly recognized services. But his book will 
be a valuable one to students of Indian af- 
fairs, especially on the administrative side. 
Another reflection which is prompted by any 
book like the present is that the retired 
Anglo-Indian official must always find him- 
self in a strange element. After years of 
wide power and exciting experiences he 
comes back to the ‘‘quiet life.”’ To him as 
to the full private do the words of the poet 
apply: 

“Think what ‘e's been, 
Think what ‘e's seen, 


Think of his pension, an’ 
Gawd save the Queen!’ 


‘The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,’ by 
Mr. W. H. Wilkins (Chicago: H,. 8. Stone & 
Co.), is a book with a melodramatic title 
which does not altogether belie the contents, 
Mr. Wilkins publishes two thick and pro- 
fusely {ilustrated volumes on the loves of 
Kénigsmarck and Sophie Dorothea. At the 
time when these began, the lady was married 
to George Louis of Hanover (who afterwards 
became George I. of England) and was the 





mother of two children, George Augustus 
(afterwards George II.) and Sophie Dorothea 
(afterwards Queen of Prussia and mother of 
Frederick tbe Great). She was divorced, 
owing to her relations with Kénigsmarck, 
before her husband succeeded Queen Anne, 
and accordingly she never bore the royal ti- 
tle. During the later years of her life she 
was kept in guarded seclusion at the Castle 
of Ahlden, though she was not imprisoned in 
lettre de cachet style. Save for three facts, 
the case would never have assumed any his- 
torical proportions beyond those of the 
commonplace court liaison, since simply as 
lovers Kénigsmarck and Sophie Dorothea do 
not reach the level of Abelard and Héloise. 
The reasons referred to are the assassina- 
tion of Kénigsmarck, the divorce and forced 
retirement of Sophie Dorothea, and the mis- 
sion of Aurora Kénigsmarck to the court of 
Augustus the Strong—a mission fruitless on 
her brother’s behalf, but resulting in the 
birth of that great warrior, Marshal Saxe. 
The celebrity of Sophie Dorothea’s children 
and grandchildren may also have added to 
the general interest in her career. At any 
rate, a large number of books, mostly very 
poor, have been written on it. Mr. Wilkins’s 
ground of excuse for reopening the subject is 
that he has been to the University of Lund 
in Sweden, where the letters exchanged be- 
tween the lovers are preserved, and has 
made a careful examination of them in the 
light of Hanoverian history. With the ex- 
ception of Palmblad, a professor at Upsala, 
who used a portion of the correspondence 
fifty years ago, no author seems to have 
handled the letters themselves, or to have 
compared them critically with other avail- 
able information. On imperfect grounds, ard 
largely because Palmblad presented a few 
letters in garbled form, the authenticity of 
the whole correspondence has been doubted. 
Thus, Dr. Adolf Kécher declared against it 
in Sybel’s Zcitschrift. However, says Mr. 
Wilkins, he never saw the documents, and 
based his opinion merely on a misleading 
and mutilated version. We cannot discuss 
the question in detail, but we may state 
that Mr. Wilkins makes out a good prima- 
facie case for the letters by comparing the 
allusions which they contain to petty events 
at the Hanoverian court with the witness of 
English Ambassadors, notably with the en- 
try-book of Sir William Dutton Colt. 
Whether original or spurious, the letters are 
poor compositions, and any value which 
they possess is due to their connection with 
a cause célébre. As for the whole work, we 
must call it an unusual mixture of historical 
research with florid writing. Mr. Wilkins 
has a good knowledge of Hanover and its 
princes, but he is too much inclined to 
write in this strain: “A queen, though 
never acknowledged, a queen though always 
a prisoner, a queen though never crowned— 
truly, a queen of tears.” 


—The lead, in bulk, of the second series 
over the first of the great ‘Index-Catalogue 
of the Library of the Surgeon-General’s 
Office, U. S. A.,’ which was manifest in the 
fourth volume, has been maintained in the 
fifth (Enamel-Fyuner). In the correspond- 
ing first-series volume, a part of the let- 
ter H was included. The additions continue to 
be by no means wholly in recent literature 
of book and periodical. The oldest medi- 
cal works are still sought for, with a fre- 
quently surprising wealth of parallel edi- 
tions in many languages, as may be seen 
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under Fabricius, Hildanus, Falcutius, Fi- 
cinus, etc. New rubrics appear, as, Faith- 
cure, unknown to the first series, though 
the Library has now acquired ‘A Narra- 
tive of the late extraordinary cure wrought 
in an instant upon Mrs. Eliz. Savage (lame 
from her birth), without the using of any 
natural means. With the affidavits which 
were made before the Right Honorable 
the Lord Mayor . Enquired into, with 
all its circumstances, by noted divines. 
. . . With an appendix, attempting to 
prove that miracles are not ceas’d’ (Lon- 
don, 1694). There is, by the way, another 
‘Enquiry,’ ‘‘about the lawfulness of eating 
blood, occasioned by revelation examined 
with candour,” ete., “by a prebendary of 
York” (London, 1733). Friends of the in- 
heritance tax (as applied to others) will take 
satisfaction in the ‘Essay on Death-Bed 
Charity,’ contemporaneous with the fore- 
going (London, 1728), “proving that great 
misers giving large donatives to the poor 
in their last wills is no charity.’”’ For the 


rest, the perennial topics demand most 
space in this volume—Fevers filling 225 


pages; the Eye, 78; Epilepsy, 36. Under 
Epidemics, there is a notable array of titles 
illustrating the history and statistics of epi- 
demics by places. So proceeds one of the 
greatest of modern enterprises in this 
line. 


—The question whether Greek is an ab- 
solute prerequisite for a professional edu- 
cation or not, has in recent months become 
a burning one in Government and educated 
circles in Germany. Surface indications 
all go to show that the language of Homer 
and Plato is being sadly crowded to the 
wall, and that its advocates are on the 
defensive. At the Educational Conference 
held some months ago in Berlin, called to- 
gether by the State officials for the pur- 
pose of revising the course of the Prus- 
sian gymnasia, the study of Greek would 
heave been entirely eliminated from the 
course aS a sine qua non for entrance toa 
full university privileges and graduation 
with degree, and that, too, by the vote ef 
university and gymnasia men themselves, 
if the friends of the cause had not agreed 
tv a compromise. The Berlin philologian, 
Prof. Wilamowitz, was appointed to sub- 
mit to the authorities and to the education- 
al world plans for an adjustment of the 
study of Greek to the ideas of the times. 
This he has now done, in connection with a 
new Greek chrestomathy, which he offers 
as a means of arousing a deeper interest 
in the study. The author is of the opin- 
icon that false methods in teaching are 
sclely responsible for the opposition now 
so widely manifested, even in Germany, 
tewards the Greek language. He suggests 
three radical changes, viz.: making Homer 
the first Greek author read, and reducing 
the Homer course of four years to two; 
the introduction of a chrestomathy for 
cursory reading with selections from the 
whole range of Greek literature; the lim- 
iting of philosophical prose to the last year 
of the gymnasium Incidentally, 
too, Wilamowitz objects to the monopoly 
of Attic Greek, and insists that all expres- 
sion of Greek thought and life must have 
equal rights in the study of this language 
and literature. In making his selections 
for the chrestomathy he has acted in ac- 
cordance with this principle. His proposals 
for reform have had a divided reception. 


course. 





The conservatives, of whom Paul Cauer, 
in the Wochenschrift fiir classische Philolo- 
gié, is the main spokesman, 
against the innovation 
tion, regarding it as a 
at the whole classical 
tem, while the progressive 
is seen from a representative discussion 
in the Beilage of the Munich 
Zcitung, No. 230, applaud the proposuls. 


protest 
indigna- 
mortal blow 
gymnasium sys- 


with 


party, as 


Allgemeine 


FORD'S WASHINGTON 


George Washingion. By Worthington Chaun 
Paris: Goupil & Co.; 


New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


cey Ford. 2 vols 
1f00 

The which all 
for the memory of Washington 


reverence Americans fee! 
has to some 
extent disadvantageous!ly affected his biog- 
raphers. Solicitous to present him always 
clothed in a lofty and majestic greatness 
they have made him something like a mythi- 
cal hero; grand but indistinct, like a distant 
mountain. 
raphy that undertakes to show us the real 
Washington—the plain Virginia farmer, only 
moderately well educated, neither brilliant 
strategist nor who, 
chiefly by force of character, became greater 


We welcome, therefore, a biog- 


profound statesman, 
than a monarch, and one of the most august 
Mr. Ford's care- 
ful and conscientious edition of Washing- 
ton’s letters, and the studies which it in 
volved, have given him special qualifica 
tions for such a work. 


names recorded in history. 


He has had an op 
portunity of studying Washington from all 
sides, and of being admitted to his con- 


fidence. 
fluous comment or panegyric, and austerely 


Avoiding all temptations to super- 


keeps the 
fixed 
events of 


rejecting unnecessary details, he 
reader’s eye from first to last 
Washington himself, the 
life are narrated with a simplicity and so- 


upon 


whose 


briety that bring the man before us as he 
lived. 

In the portion of the narrative which deal: 
with the military operations of the Revolu- 
tion, this rigid self-restraint on the part of 
the biographer is especially noticeable, only 
so much being told as enables us to under- 
stand the position, acts, and motives of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 
at times seems almost excessive, as when 
he tells us no more of the battle of Long 
Island than that “an engagement on the 
27th [August] resulted in a defeat for the 
Americans.’’ Surely a line or two 
have been spared to the 
Maryland and Delaware troops of Stirling's 


Indeed, this austerity 


might 
heroism of the 


brigade, who sacrificed themselves to save 
the army, eyes 
Again in the affecting case of Capt. Asgill 


under Washington’s own 
(drawn by lot to be executed as an act of 
retaliation), had he mentioned that the King 
and Queen of France, touched by the ago- 
nized appeal of young Asgill’s mother, inter- 
with behalf, it 
would not only have heightened the interest, 
but have shown how Washington 
abled to yield to his natural feelings of 
humanity without appearing weak or unjust. 

The careers of most men are determined 
for them by apparently slight chains of 
circumstance, and so it was in the case of 
Washington. But for the peculiar aversion 
in which his mother held the sailor's life, 
he would have entered the navy as a mid- 
shipman; but for the early death of his 
father, he would have been sent to England 
for his education, as his half-brothers had 


ceded Washington in his 


was en- 











been. The Virginia schools at that 


were poor enough, but he seems, by 


time 
good 
fortune, to have found a capable teacher of 
mathematics. At least, he found one 
could teach him surveying; and, in a coun 
try in 
allotments of land were being mapped, stak 
ed off, 


be business for a surveyor 


who 


process of settlement, where great 
and subdivided, there was sure to 
While still a 
boy, he was employed by Lord Fairfax to 
make some surveys of his lands on the 

per Potomac, and, 
extent a 


becoming thus to some 
that 
hate, was brought to the notice of influ 


protégé of territorial maz 


tial men as a young fellow who would do 
Whatever he undertook to do, and do 
faithfully 

Again, Lawrence, his elder brother, was a 
member of the Ohio Company, and mu 
interested in the lands on that river, for 
which he anticipated a great future. Whe 
the far-reaching designs of the French on 
the great basin drained by the Mis issippi 
and its affluents became apparent, Law 


rence, no doubt, foresaw 
trade 
fought for; and, 


that the Ohio val 


ley and its would soon have to be 


through his influence with 
the Governor and Burgesses, he procured 


George a commission as major of militia 


So when the French began building fort 
and orders came from England to Dinwiddl 
to notify them to desist, who so fit for the 
mission as Major Washington? It was tru 
he could not speak French, 
take an interpreter; and whatever the issue 


but he could 


of the mission, he could be relied upon 


bring back valuable information and pet 
haps sketch-maps of the unknown 
And 


connected with the settlement of the great 


country 
thus the young soldier-surveyor w 
question whether North America was to t 
French or English. 

His brief military service, and the affair 
with De Jumonville, 
Washington 


though disastrot 
taught invaluable lessons It 
was not merely that he heard bullets whis 
tle and built a little fort He gained 
knowledge of the country, of the Indiar 
and how to deal with them, and of the 
acquired a de 
When Brad 
regulars, he had to 


of frontier warfare; and he 
cided taste for a military life 
with his 


dock came 


rely on some one who knew the country 


and Washington, 
the ground, was naturally the man to whom 


who had just been ove: 


so he placed him on his staff 


followed 


he turned; 

Out of the 
Washington was the only officer who emerg 
ed with When otb 
ers lost their heads, and the commanding 
officer did not think himself safe 
west of Philadelphia, Washington kept cool, 


catastrophe which 


increased reputation. 


anywhere 
heartened the stricken settlers, and 
put the frontier in a state of defence. When 
1756 broke out, men did not 

! 


forget the young officer who kept calm amid 


panic- 


the war of 


the general terror and flurry, and who a! 
ways knew what to do; and they made him 
Commander-in-Chief of the Virginia militia 
and second in rank of all the 
ficers. But there was little left for him to 
do. Fort Du 
war rolled to the far northeast, where the 


provincial of 


Quesne was abandoned, the 
great controversy was settled for all time 
Washington considered his military career 
at an end; he resigned his commissiot 
1758, settled down to the peaceful occupa 
tions of a planter, and closed one chapter: 
of his life, which, as it turned out, 
the preface. 

Seventeen years thus quietly passed away 


Was Oi 
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—-one quarter of his life, and the years in 
which men usually mould their lives. From 
the age of twenty-six to that of forty-three, 
Washington’s mind was chiefly occupied with 
the rotation of crops, reclaiming of waste 
land, improving of stock, and other villatic 
cares, and vexed with derelictions of lazy, 
thievish, or drunken overseeers. He had 
for a while a seat in the House of Burgesses, 
but does not seem to haye taken a promi- 
nent part in public affairs. The French 
troubles being settled, there seemed not the 
remotest probability that the quiet Vir- 
ginia planter, now well past the middle of 
life, would ever again draw his sword, or 
emerge from the modest semi-obscurity of a 
respectable country gentleman. He _ took 
some interest in public affairs, regretted the 
Stamp Act, and was glad to hear of its re- 
peal; was sorry that the Ministry were act- 
ing so unwisely; regretted the tea-tax, and 
hoped that the non-importation associations 
might bring Townshend and the rest to 
their senses. When the news came of the 
Boston Port Bill, and the more fiery spirits 
began to talk of an appeal to arms, he 
“went to church and fasted all day.” 

Events hurried on with dizzying rapidity. 
A congress of delegates from all the colonies 
was agreed upon, and Virginia elected her 
representatives. First was the distinguished 
Peyton Randolph, second was the eloquent 
Richard Henry Lee, and third was the pa- 
cific farmer of Mt. Vernon. Peace was 
still hoped for; but war—desired by some, 
deprecated by others—was seen approaching. 
At the Virginia Convention of 1775, when 
Patrick Henry was breathing war, and ur- 
gent for arming the militia, Washington re- 
mained silent, probably with gloomy fore- 
bodings. Lexington and Concord turned the 
The second Congress resolved to or- 
ganize an army; and, on the nomination of 
Thomas Johnson of Maryland, supported by 
John Adams of Massachusetts, Washington 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Continental forces. 

The choice must have puzzled many. We 
who have learned to look upon Washington 
as the natural chief, the man of men, are 
apt to forget that the men of that time 
could not know what we know. All but 
a few must have asked wonderingly, what it 
was that designated the Virginia farmer as 
worthiest of this high honor, as best fitted 
to assume this terrible responsibility. Not 
his brief military record, for that (though 
through no fault of his own) had been most- 
ly associated with disaster. Not an il- 
lustrious lineage and powerful family con- 
nections, for he could not reckon back his 
own pedigree beyond the fourth degree, and 
did not know what part of England his 
American from, Not his 
wealth, for, though he held much land, he 
was comparatively a poor man. Not his 
persuasive or enkindling eloquence, for he 
was slow and diffident of speech, and in 
public bedies usually sat silent. Not his 
fiery patriotism, for his moderate views 
and aversion to extreme measures must 
have seemed lukewarm to the impetuous 
Henry and the ardent Mason. 

Some have supposed that the choice was 
due to the rivalries between more conspicu- 
ous candidates, and that Washington was 
feken as a “dark horse’’—a man of good 
standing and no enemies, upen whom all 
could agree. No doubt political considera- 
tions did, to some extent, influence the 
choice; but we cannot think so poorly of the 


scale. 


ancestor came 





leading men in the country’s councils as to 
suppose that they were guided by no higher 
motives at a crisis so momentous. We must 
believe that it was because not only his 
fellow-Virginians, but his colleagues in Con- 
gress, had learned to recognize in him qual- 
ities far beyond birth, fortune, or brilliant 
genius: the firm mind not veered by popu- 
lar winds; the sober judgment that weighed 
well before deciding; an unhesitating devo- 
tion to right, and a constancy that no trials 
could shake. 


The task before him was one of almost in- 
conceivable difficulty. With no military ex- 
perience beyond frontier warfare, and no ex- 
perience whatever in organizing an army, he 
had to create the army of the continent, 
and plan regular campaigns. Of his major- 
generals there was hardly more than one 
who could give him the support he needed. 
His soldiers were raw recruits, without 
drill, and with hardly a conception of disci- 
pline, who were to be taught to hold their 
own against the solid columns of disciplined 
veterans led by experienced officers. The 
General was the servant of the Congress, 
and Congress the servant of the States; and 
Congress was distracted by petty rivalries 
and jealousies, while most of the States 
were dilatory and penurious, each anxious to 
place the burdens of the war on other shoul- 
ders. Whichever way he turned, he met with 
hindrance, if not downright opposition. 

For the story of the war we refer our 
readers to the pages of Mr. Ford, who treats 
it from the biographical point of view, show- 
ing Washington as the central figure bring- 
ing order out of chaos, harmony out of dis- 
traction, and finally victory out of impending 
ruin. This accomplished and peace secur- 
ed, Washington resigned his commission to 
Congress that had conferred it, and again 
retired to Mt. Vernon to spend, as he hoped, 
the remainder of his days in a private sta- 
tion. 


This, however, was not to be. A Consti- 
tution had to be framed for the Federal Re- 
public, and Washington’s counsels could not 
be spared. Never were his moderation and 
balance of mind more needed. From the 
very first, two antagonistic views showed 
themselves, giving rise to the two great 
parties, which (under various names) have 
ever since divided the country. Hamilton 
and his followers believed that a constitu- 
tional monarchy was the best of all govern- 
ments; and, while they did not advocate a 
monarchy for the United States, they 
thought that the nearer the government ap- 
proached to it, the better. They profound- 
ly distrusted the people; wished to see the 
government in the hands of men of prop- 
erty and intelligence, and the central power 
increased at the expense of the States and 
of the people. Given the substance of mon- 
archy, the people might well be flattered 
with the name of a republic. The party of 
which Jefferson was the leader had an 
abhorrence of monarchy and dread of cen- 
tralization. It had firm faith in the people; 
believed in the integrity of their motives; 
and thought that individuai follies would 
neutralize each other, and the resultant ac- 
tion be certainly patriotic, and probably wise. 
Both parties saw that the reserved rights 
of the States were the barrier against em- 
pire; so to the one they were an obstruction 
to be removed, to the other a rampart to be 
defended. Kach was) too optimistic. Ex- 
perience has shown that wealth and intel- 
ligence do not always imply disinterested 





devotion to the public good; and it has al- 
so shown that the people may be foolish in 
masses, as well as individuals, and that 
patriotic millions may concur in what is the 
height of unwisdom. 

Through this critical period, when jeal- 
ousies, animosities, and conflicting interests 
so nearly wrecked the ship of state before 
it was fairly launched, Washington pursued 
a conservative course. He was not a par- 
tisan of either Hamilton or Jefferson, and 
his position as presiding officer of the Con- 
vention made neutrality obligatory. The 
Constitution once framed, he used all his 
influence to procure its adoption by the 
States. With the adoption came the unan- 
imous choice of Washington as the first 
President of the United States. 

Perhaps his trials in this position were 
greater than those he had undergone as 
commander-in-chief. Parties were fiercely 
hostile, and recrimination embittered con- 
troversy. Washington, who tried to con- 
ciliate and avoid extremes, was malignant- 
ly attacked, both privately and openly. The 
outbreak of the French Revolution produced 
dangerous divisions. The country had a 
warm and natural affection for France, but 
was that to extend to the furious mob that 
bad beheaded, with atrocious cruelty, the 
king who had come to our aid, and the 
chivalrous D’Estaing, and was clamorous 
for the blood of Rochambeau and Lafayette? 
—that seemed to be launched on a career 
which, if persisted in, would destroy not only 
civilized society, but the conditions which 
make civilized society possible? Happily 
for Washington, the scandalous behavior of 
Genet, the emissary of the Directory, fur- 
nished him with reasons for demanding his 
recall which even Robespierre approved. 
A treaty with England followed in due 
time. 

Wearied with the labors and anxieties of 
eight years of office, Washington resolved 
to retire, and on March 4, 1797, he took a 
final leave of public life, and retired to 
Mt. Vernon, where he died on December 14, 
1799. 

Allusion has already been made to the 
growth of a Washington myth, or at least 
a tendency to regard him as a partly alle- 
gorical personage. Probably nothing favors 
such a conception so much as his Presiden- 
tial career, and the extreme difficulty one 
has in reconciling it with natural laws. A 
President who looks upon himself as the 
President of the whole people and not of 
his party only; who regards political ser- 
vices as not the chief recommendations to 
office; who weighs measures by their in- 
trinsic merit and not by their probable 
influence upon the elections; who accepts 
a gift from his native State only on condi- 
tion that he may devote it to a public use— 
such a President now seems naturally to be- 
long to the realm of allegory or poetic 
dream, like Buddha or Zarathustra. The re- 
viewer himself has felt this impression at 
times very strongly, and acknowledges a 
debt to Mr. Ford for placing Washington 
once more on the firm ground of reality. 

There are a very few slight slips in the 
book, such as 1759 for 1659 (i., 15), and ‘“‘son- 
in-law” for “grandson” (ii., 185); but they 
are quite unimportant. Perhaps it is due to 
the manes of Edward Prescott to correct 
one statement. Mr. Ford says (i., 14) that 
Prescott, being captain of a vessel, while 
on the high seas, ordered a supposed witch 
to be hanged to placate the elements; that 
he was tried for this murder in Maryland, 
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and that the result is not known. The whole 
trial is on record. Prescott proved that he 
was not the master of the ship, and that he 
had withstood and protested against the 
atrocity. No witness appearing against him, 
he was discharged. 

The two volumes are, in all respects, ex- 
quisite specimens of the book-making art; 
and the illustrations, especially the tail- 
pieces to chapters, are of extraordinary del- 
icacy and beauty. 


ROSEBERY’S NAPOLEON. 


Napoleon; The Last Phase. By Lord Rose- 
bery. Harper & Brothers. 1900. 


The quarter-deck of the Bellerophon, Paul 
Delaroche’s picture of the Emperor in his 
garden, la politique de Longwood, the multi- 
plied precautions of Sir Hudson Lowe, 
O’Meara’s ‘Voice from St. Helena’—these 
are the things with which the thought of 
Napoleon as a captive in British hands is 
popularly associated. Going a little far- 
ther, one meets with charges and counter- 
charges, the fabrications of Las Cases, the 
polemical and ponderous volumes of For- 
syth, accusations of brutality on the one 
side and of plotting on the other. Like 
everything else relating to Napoleon, St. 
Helena has been an excuse for much writ- 
ing and bitter recrimination. Ill-feeling was 
to be expected, but it alone will not ac- 
count for the aridity which marks almost 
al! the literature of ‘‘the last phase.” We 
refer to the books based upon O’Meara, Las 
Cases, Montholon, etc., and not to the origi- 
nal sources, which are untrustworthy rather 
than dry. The St. Helena controversy has 
been barren because it has been so narrow, 
because it has been unable to rise above 
petty detail, and because it has been con- 
tent to abide in abusive gossip. Now comes 
Lord Rosebery and strikes a new note. He 
has studied the minutest particulars, but he 
does not rest in them. He detaches the 
question of Napoleon's later years from a 
solitary rock in the tropics and brings it 
back to its proper affiliations. 

When Lord Rosebery went out of office in 
1895, he did not talk, like Thiers, of seeking 
refuge in his beloved books. Accordingly, 
he has produced something good for which 
he gave no promise. Besides delivering 
those occasional addresses which so delight 
the people of Great Britain, he has found 
time for hard and systematic reading. If he 
has personally investigated all the special 
points which he touches in this book, he has 
dug deeply and patiently. But what we have 
most in mind is his motive for taking up 
the closing .part of Napoleon’s career. It 
seems to be threefold. The subject is an 
old hobby, the recent publication of Gour- 
gaud’s journal has revived it, and, if we 
may read between the lines, Lord Rosebery 
does not wish the century to close without 
seeing some authoritative reparation made 
to France for the treatment which her most 
brilliant sovereign received from the Brit- 
ish. We ascribe the last motive without 
express warrant and on the strength of a 
general impression, but the other two can 
be made out from the interesting passage 
which follows (p. 243): 

“To the present writer Lord Beaconsfield 
explained why he wrote Count Alarcos, a 
draina nearly, if not quite, forgotten. It was 
produced, he said, not in the hope of com- 


posing a great tragedy, but of laying a 
literary ghost. The story haunted him, and 








would, he felt, haunt him until he should 
have put it into shape. And so it is with 
this little book. It cannot help embodying 
a tragedy, but it was written to lay a liter- 
ary ghost, dormant for years, only quicken- 
ed into activity by the analysis of Gour- 
gaud’s last journals, and by stimulating 
leisure.” 


Lord Rosebery has always been praised for 
the shapeliness of his speeches, and he 
shows the same skilful modelling in what- 
ever he writes, in his essay on Pitt and in 
this monograph on Napoleon at St. Helena. 
The essential matters are singled out, dis- 
cussed according to their importance, and 
then dismissed. No irrelevant facts, how- 
ever amusing, are admitted. The style is 
beautifully clear, and has the characteristics 
of clever, compact, and well-sustained con- 
versation. Lord Rosebery writes as one 
who has had much experience in holding 
the attention of large audiences. He writes, 
too (if we may use an analogy which will 
recall happy memories to more than one 
of our readers), in the same eager and ani- 
mated way that the late Mr. Ropes talked 
about Napoleon. The satirical touch is not 
wanting, and is playfully directed against 
almost every one in turn. But, like Holmes, 
Lord Rosebery is on his guard against being 
as funny as he can. Until towards the last, 
where he becomes deeply serious, there is 
no page which lacks its little quip or its 
witty adjective; yet it is something very 
different from levity which gives tone to 
the book. 

The first three chapters are devoted to a 
statement and criticism of the sources. 
Napoleon had four personal companions at 
Longwood, and all but one of them have 
left memoirs. Las Cases, Montholon, and 
Gourgaud do not tell the same story, and 
they were tormented by mutual jealousies, 
but what they have written furnishes the 
staple of our information about the Emperor 
in his second exile. Bertrand alone, the 
Grand Marshal and the survivor who placed 
Napoleon’s sword upon the pall at the in- 
terment in Paris, kept a dignified silence. 
Antommarchi, O’Meara, Lady Malcolm, with 
the spurious book of Santini, come in at the 
tail of the procession. The evidence in 
favor of Sir Hudson Lowe is contained in 
the three volumes of Forsyth. 

Among these biographers Las Cases, the 
most detailed, and Gorgaud, the most sin- 
cere, are the outstanding ones. Lord Rose- 
bery enhances the value of Gourgaud at the 
expense of Las Cases. The latter is a con- 
victed forger of documents which seek to 
justify Napoleon’s action at certain doubt- 
ful points in his career. He throws the 
blame for the Spanish catastrophe on Murat, 
he interpolates spurious letters to Berna- 
dotte and the King of Holland, he produces 
a dispatch which discovers the motive of 
the Russian expedition to have been a re- 
construction of Poland. Las Cases has been 
caught cheating so often that his evidence 
must be deemed suspicious whenever it is 
unconfirmed. Gourgaud, on the contrary, 
wrote not for Europe, but for himself. His 
journal was not published either after Na- 
poleon’s death, when any book with a sem- 
blance of truth enriched its author, or dur- 
ing the Bonapartist revival of 1840-1850. It 
appeared only two years ago, and its un- 
flattering revelation of Gourgaud’s own 
foibles is pretty clear proof that he meant it 
for private use. Its chief merit is that it 
reveals a new side of Napoleon—the good- 
nature and patience which he showed to- 





wards the most thorny and impossible of 
his attendants. 

This examination of authorities amounts 
to a preface. The bulk of the book is de- 
voted to three subjects: the relations be- 
tween the British Government and Napoleon 
arising out of the captive's custody; Napo- 
leon’s life at Longwood, and the thoughts 
with which his later days were filled: and 
finally, his character considered in the light 
of his whole career. The first of these three 
topics seems to us to be handled less su 
cessfully than the other two. We shall not 
deny for a moment that Napoleon was treat 
ed in a very narrow spirit by Liverpool, 
Castlereagh, and their colleagues. A need- 
less lack of magnanimity was shown in 
withholding the imperial title, and the fine 
sentiments which the Czar professed were 
not in the least shared by the British Gov- 
ernment. But while Lord Rosebery places the 
real responsibility where it belongs, and 


speaks severely about Downing Street. he 


lessens the force of his criticism by putting 
Sir Hudson Lowe in the pillory. His chap 
ter on Lord Bathurst should have preceded 
that on the deportation. Without insisting 
that Lowe did as well as could have been 
done under the circumstances, we think him 
unduly abused. He had no tact, and Lord 
Rosebery cannot forgive him because he 
asked “Gen. Bonaparte’ to meet “the 
Countess"’ (Lady Loudon) at dinner. Hi 
excessive vigilance, too, may be laughed at 
now, but, remembering that 
wars had cost England £800,000,000 and Eu- 


Napoleon's 


rope 2,000,000 lives, it was reasonable for 
an officer in the discharge of his duty to 
err on the safe side. 
that Napoleon was past his prime at Water- 
loo, and could have given little trouble there- 
after, but such a theoretical view could have 
had no just weight with Lowe 
pedant, destitute of humor, but, having ac- 
cepted a dreadful responsibility, he thought 
of nothing else, day or night, except his 
charge. He showed a good deal of forbear- 
ance, and received less thanks than his con- 


Lord Rosebery urges 


He was a 


scientiousness deserved. 

Life at Longwood must have been almost 
as dull to Napoleon as to his suite 
gaud is always writing in his journal: “En- 
nui, Grand Ennui, Mélancolie.” “Here,” 
says Lord Rosebery, “is a week's sample 
record: ‘Mardi, 25, Ennui, Ennui! Mercredi 
26, idem. Jeudi, 27, idem. Vendredi, 28 
idem. Samedi, 29, idem. Dimanche, 
30, Grand Ennui!’ Again, ‘J’étouffe d’En 
nui.’ ” One might 
would have been even 
the Emperor, but probably this was 
not the case. He knew that he would get 
full credit for martyrdom, and that his suf- 
ferings would accrue to the benefit of his 
son. The King of Rome was constantly be- 
fore his mind. He had longed to found a 
dynasty, and the feeling that he was helping 
forward this cause probably gave him some 
crumb of comfort. 

However monotonous the dally routine at 
Longwood was, Lord Rosebery does not let 
it make his book monotonous. We pass by 
the account of Napoleon's amusements, his 
gardening with the help of coolie labor, his 
shooting of goats, bullocks, and other tame 
animals, his games of billiards and rererat 
His reading, whether to himself or aloud, 
his writing, whether dictated by daylight or 
in the dead of night, and his conversations 
are the matters to which one turns with the 


Gour- 


suppose that it 
worse with 


greatest curiosity In our own generation 
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we have had an object-lesson which recalls 
Napoleon at St. Helena—Bismarck retired 
to Friedrichsruh with his energies unabated, 
and with more years in store for him than 
Napoleon had when he was forced to with- 
draw from the world. In volubility the Em- 
peror anticipated the Chancellor. Lord 
Rosebery weeds out a good deal of the rho- 
domontade which his companions set down 
because they thought it sounded well and 
was what he ought to have said. He talked, 
not always seriously, upon serious subjects— 
war, national character (a favorite topic 
with Bismarck), and religion. Perhaps the 
most valuable passages which can be glean- 
ed from his table-talk are those relating to 
his great historical exemplars, Alexander 
of Macedon and Frederick of Prussia. To 
the first he owed an incentive; to the sec- 
ond a recent lesson in what could be done 
against odds, although he thought Frederick 
a less able general than Turenne. 


Lord Rosebery throughout provides much_ 


lively writing and much appropriate detail, 
but the essential part of his book is con- 
tained in the last fifty pages. We refer to 
the chapters on ‘‘Napoleon and the Dem- 
ocracy” and “The End.” The closing chap- 
ter is the longest, and it assumes the nature 
of an historical portrait. Lord Rosebery 
would admit with perfect frankness that, as 
an expert in Napoleonic Hterature, he has 
not traversed the ground which M. Vandal 
and M. Houssaye have so thoroughly ex- 
plored. Still the world at large will take 
more notice of his judgment upon Napoleon 
than it would pay to a character sketch 
by M. Vandal or M. Houssaye. Lord Rose- 
bery has been Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and Prime Minister. He may be either or 
both again. Accordingly, one reads a para- 
graph like this with more than academic 
interest: 

“And so they may obliterate the eagles 
and the initials if they will; it avails noth- 
ing. France, in chill moments of disaster, 
or even of mere material and commercial 
well-being, will turn and warm herself at 
the glories of Napoleon. The atmosphere 
is still imbued with the Hight and _ heat 
of the imperial era, with the blaze of his 
victories, and with the lustre of those years 
when Europe was the anvil for the hammer 
of France.” 

Lord Rosebery furthermore calls the mem- 
ory of this period ‘‘a symbol, as monumen- 
tal and visible as the tomb in the Invalides, 
to stimulate the national ambition.’”’ When 
a politician in the first rank implies that 
ranece still cherishes a strong hankering 
after military glory, the words have an- 
other meaning than that which they would 
bear on the lips of an ordinary historical 
essayist. 

Judging him by the standard of sheer 
capacity, Lord Rosebery raises Napoleon 
to a height beyond which the enthusiasm 
of the devotee could hardly soar. “He 
carried human faculty to the farthest point 
of which we have accurate knowledge.” 
“Till he had lived, no one could realize 
that there could be so stupendous a com- 
bination of military and civil genius, such 
comprehension of view united to such a 
grasp of detail, such prodigious vitality of 
body and mind.’ “No name represents so 
completely and conspicuously dominion, 
splendor, and catastrophe.”’ These are not 
new ideas, but it is interesting to find that 
Lord Rosebery reiterates in prose the sen- 
timent of Victor Hugo's ode-- 


‘Tu domines notre Age; ange ou démon, qu'importe! 
Ton algie dans sen vol, haletant, nous emporte.’’ 





Nor is the tone of admiration much soften- 
ed by what follows: “He raised himself 
by the use, and ruined himself by the abuse, 
of superhuman faculties. He was wrecked 
by the extravagance of his own genius. No 
less powers than those which had effected 
his rise could have achieved his fall.’ 

Lord Rosebery has written a clever, for- 
cible sketch of Napoleon’s end, and his own 
reflections have a double claim to the at- 
tention which they will receive. 


PERUGINO. 


Pictro Vannucci, called Perugino. By George 
C. Williamson, Litt.D. London: George 
Bell & Sons; New York: Macmillan. 1900. 


This latest volume of the series of ‘“‘Great 
Masters in Painting and Sculpture” is by 
the editor of the series and the author of 
the volume on Luini, already favorably re- 
viewed by us. From him we expect a thor- 
oughly sound and scholarly work, and even 
slight slips become worthy of comment. He 
must, therefore, pardon us if, before con- 
sidering his attitude towards Perugino as 
man and artist, we point out one or two 
instances of careless or confused writing 
which seem to us regrettable. The error 
by which the “Beckford Altarpiece”’ is given 
as the “Schiavone Altarpiece” is set right 
by an “Erratum,” inserted on a slip at the 
end of the “List of Illustrations,’ but this 
is evidently the only mistake noticed by the 
author-editor. Nearly as serious is that on 
p. 68, where the picture elsewhere correctly 
called the ‘Virgin in Glory,” is spoken of as 
an “Assumption.” The presence of the 
Christ-child in the picture should make such 
a description impossible. On p. 64 Mr. 
Williamson says: “In the Bologna picture 
we see the lovely figure of St. Michael, to 
which allusion has already been made when 
reference was made to the Certosa altar- 
piece,”’ etc.; but there has been no such 
reference, and the Certosa altarpiece comes 
up first for discussion on pp. 67-8. On p. 61, 
in discussing the authenticity of the ‘Sposa- 
lizio’”’ of Caen, Raphael’s discipleship to 
Timoteo Vite is apparently taken for grant- 
ed. Yet on p. 82 the author finds ‘“‘no dis- 
tinct proof of the influence of Timoteo upon 
the young Raphael.’’ The printer is proba- 
bly partly responsible for the passage on 
p. 37, where Vasari's tale of the painter, the 
Prior, and the bowl of ultramarine is imme- 
diately followed by the sentences: ‘Pliny 
records a singular story about vermilion. 
Perugino’s skies were painted with this 
color,” ete. Mr. Williamson’s word was 
most likely ‘‘similar,”’ not “singular,” but 
this correction would not remove the am- 
biguity of the following sentence, which is 
the more unfortunate as it is well known 
that skies were not infrequently laid in 
with vermilion and washed over with ultra- 
marine. But Mr. Williamson’s gravest 
blunder occurs on p. 17, where it is said of 
the figures in a ‘‘Baptism of Christ’ at 
Rouen: ‘They stand firmly and well bal- 
anced on their feet, the slight exaggeration 
of one of St. John’s feet being due to an ac- 
curate understanding on Perugino’s part of 
the distortion apparently given to the limb 
by its being below the surface of the water.”’ 
The assertion that any painter of the fif- 
teenth century observed or rendered the 
distortion caused by immersion is so start- 
ling that one immediately turns to the re- 
production of the picture for confirmation, 
only to find that one of John’s feet is 





certainly high and dry on a rock, and that 
the other is apparently so; the only feet in 
the water being those of the Christ. It 
might be to one of these that Mr. Williamson 
is referring, but on pp. 43-4 it is stated of 
this and two companion pictures that “in 
each picture a strip of the foreground which 
was damaged in transit had to be restored,” 
and that in the Baptism “the damage is 
serious, as the foreground strip includes the 
feet of Our Lord and one foot of the Bap- 
tist.’”” Thus the only foot of the four which 
is not a restoration is the one that is cer- 
tainly not in the water. 

These are the only errors we have noticed, 
and though they are regrettable, they are 
not numerous enough to destroy the char- 
acter of the book as a workmanlike study. 
We do not agree with Mr. Williamson in 
his estimate of Perugino’s art or charac- 
ter, but these are matters of opinion and 
the force of evidence, and Mr. Williamson’s 
opinion is more nearly that generally ac- 
cepted than is our own. The book woulda 
hardly have been written had not the au- 
thor a very great admiration for the art 
of Perugino, and it is natural that that ad- 
miration should incline him to a defence of 
the artist’s personal character. What we 
shall have further to say is therefore not in 
the nature of fault-finding, but of argument 
against argument, and our own argument 
is on the unpopular side. 


What is to be explained about Perugino 
is the seeming contradiction that his art 
has always been accepted as pietistic and 
religious, while the man has been set before 
us by Vasari as irreligious and avaricious, 
or, as Berenson puts it, “an atheist and a 
villain.’’ People find that the pictures of Peru- 
gino evoke the religious emotion in them, 
and they cannot believe that this is possible 
unless the man himself experienced rel!- 
gious emotion. How, then, explain the char- 
acter drawn for us by Vasari? The general 
method is that adopted by Mr. Williamson, 
and is like that other well-known solutton 
of an insoluble problem-—‘‘The boy lied.” It 
is so much the fashion nowadays to con- 
tradict Vasari that critics find it very easy 
to assume that he was wrong, though tne 
proof they may bring against him be of the 
slightest. Let us see how it is done in this 
instance. The charge of avarice is simply 
ignored. The defence against the charge of 
irreligion is in two parts. The first part 1s, 
as far as it goes, a fair argument. After 
Perugino’s death, his sons “entered into a 
contract with the monks of San Augustino, 
who were still in their father’s debt 50 
scudi, that they should remove his body from 
Fontigaano and bury him in their church, 
and the sons agreed to pay for the Mass. 
Meriotti says that there was in his time 
no proof that that ever was done; but, 
says Mr. Williamson, “the very fact of the 
contract proves that nothing could be said 
to the discredit of Perugino’s life or char- 
acter, and refutes idle rumor as to his 
atheism.””’ Two pages later we have again: 
“His employment by the Church, not only 
by the Chief Pontiff, but by numerous digni- 
taries and by many religious orders, and 
the arrangement just mentioned and enter. 
ed into by his sons as to his burial, suf- 
ficiently refute Vasari’s statements.’ The 
second part of the defence is that ‘it is in. 
conceivable that such pictures as the Pazz! 
‘Crucifixion,’ the San Severo ‘Deposition, 
the Vallombrosan ‘Assumption,’ to name but 
three typical ones, could be painted by an 
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irreligious man’’; and this part is, we sub- 
mit, simply a begging of the whole question 
at issue. This is the whole defence as 
given by Mr. Williamson, and, so far as we 
know, all the defence that has ever been 
made. 


Now, if the fact that Perugino was em- 
ployed by the Church is to prove his re- 
ligion, it is evident that the character of 
every artist of the Renaissance is safe. 
They were all employed by the Church, 
which was for long the only employer, and 
yet it has been thought that some of them 
were bad men, and some of them were cer- 
tainly more Pagan than Christian. As to 
the bargain for Perugino’s interment, it is 
to be noticed that there is no proof that 
it was ever carried out, and that it is at 
least conceivable that Perugino’s bad name 
may have prevented its fulfilment. But 
even if it were carried out, does it prove 
anything? Did the Catholic Church ever 
refuse burial to the body of any one on the 
ground of reputed irreligion, unless there 
had been comdemnation for heresy or open 
contumacy; and has any one stated that 
there was any lack of outward conformity 
on Perugino’s part? Vasari may have 
been repeating “idle rumors’ without se- 
rious foundation. On the otber hand, he 
might almost have had personal knowledge 
of Perugino, and may very well have known 
men who knew him intimately. Certainly 
the mere facts of Church employment and 
honorable burial can by no stretch of 
logic be held to “‘refute’’ his precise state- 
ments. The defence breaks down, and 
the only argument left is that of “incon- 
ceivability.’ To us it is by no means 
inconceivable that the painter of Peru- 
gino’s pictures should have been the man 
Vasari drew, 


It is well to begin with an exact statement 
of what Vasari really said, and of the kind 
of man he really makes Perugino out to have 
been, for the vague terms of atheism and 
avarice are misleading. He represents Pe- 
rugino, then, as of a resolute, pushing, and 
practical nature, a man who, through early 
poverty and struggle, had come to put a 
high value upon material success, and had 
determined to gain wealth; and he repre- 
sents this incentive as a good thing, and 
“an assistant in the cultivation of the facul- 
ties and for the attainment of excellence.” 
Perugino, he says, was furiously indus- 
trious, “turning night into day, and labor- 
ing without intermission,” and “he placed 
all his hopes in the goods of fortune, and 
would have undertaken anything for mon- 
ey”; but he was also rigidly and even scru- 
pulously honest and touchy on the point of 
commercial honor, as the anecdote of the 
bowl of ultramarine testifies. Finally, he 
“possessed but very little religion, and could 
never be made to believe in the immortality 
of the soul, nay, most obstinately did he 
reject all good counsel, with words suited 
to the stubbornness of his marble-hard 
brain.” There is nothing here about athe- 
ism or avarice in the strict sense of the 
words; only a material and practical nature 
and a hard-headed skepticism. The charac- 
ter answers very well to the features that 
look at us from the wall of the Cambio, and 
it corresponds well enough, it seems to us, 
to the kind of man that should have painted 
the pictures we know. For if there is one 
thirg plainer than another, it is that Peru- 
gino was a commercial painter as truly as 
any modern that ever sold himself to a 
Gealer, Most of bis best work was done 








early in life, while he was striving for a 
reputation. When he had got it, and had 
found a pattern of religious picture that 
was in demand, he ceased to make any pro- 
gress, supplied the demand by wholesale 
as rapidly as possible, and degenerated 
while those around him were progressing 
rapidly. 

Mr. Williamson can no more avoid men- 
tioning Perugino’s habit of repetition than 
can others, but he does not make the ex- 
tent of it as clear as do his own illustra- 
tions. Perugino had half-a-dozen attitudes 
that occur over and over again, and only 
one face, subject to the accidents of age and 
sex. Not only are his pictures nearly all 
on one plan, but certain figures occur again 
and again, line for line, and detail for de- 
tail. Mr. Williamson mentions the repeti- 
tion of the St. Michael, who appears three 
times in these thirty-eight plates with slight 
variations of costume, but no essential 
change of attitude. Certain angels turn 
up five times, and three times more 
with a variation—the same _ variation— 
in the pose of the hands. It is even 
one of the best proofs of the authen- 
ticity of the much-discussed ‘“Resurrec- 
tion” of the Vatican, though Mr. Williamson 
does not include it in his argument, that 
whoever painted the picture had access to 
Perugino’s cartoons and used them for these 
angels. There are four other angels, play- 
ing on musical instruments, in the ‘‘Ascen- 
sion’ at Borgo San Sepolcro that occur 
again exactly copied in the ‘‘Assumption” 
of the Florence Academy, only their rela- 
tive positions have been changed and one 
of them is reversed, the cartoon having evi- 
dently been turned wrong side out and 
pounced through from the back. St. Sebas- 
tian has always the same pose, only re- 
versed on one occasion; the Christ of the 
Academy “Crucifixion” is not only “from 
the same model” as that of the Pazzi 
“Crucifixion,”’ as Mr. Williamson says, but 
has identically the same folds of drapery, 
and so has the Christ of the ‘‘Crucifixion”’ 
in St. Augustine’s, Sienna; and there are 
almost countless other instances of a sim- 
ilar economy. These repetitions were no- 
torious in the artist’s own day, and he was 
reproached for them; his answer being, in 
substance, ‘‘These are the same figures you 
once admired; why are they not good now?” 
But even when the figures are not literal 
copies of each other, they are so mannered 
as to show that the artist can have made 
little fresh study from nature after his 
earliest days. These round faces with their 
silly little features and sweet smiles, these 
lackadaisical] attitudes with head on one 
side, these curling ribbons and spindle 
shanks and toes turned out beyond the 
bounds of anatomical possibility, are irri- 
tating enough to some people to make them 
echo Michelangelo's famous boutade at the 
“blockhead of art.’ : 

But if Perugino was a commercial paint- 
er, he was an honest merchant, and, though 
he was content to give the monks what they 
wanted, with little trouble of fresh inven- 
tion, yet his craftsmanship was always 
sound, his technique admirable. His work 
was well done, and it has lasted well. Mr. 
Williamson's chapter on his technical meth- 


_ods is most interesting, and the conclusion 


that his ‘‘medium was always mainly tem- 
pera, and was never what we know as oil- 
painting,” is. worthy of respectful considera- 
tion. And there was one spark of the true 





artist in Perugino, one great quality which 
he possessed, one thing which he painted with 
heart. This thing was landscape, of which 
he is one of the great masters; and this 
quality is a truly wonderful sense for and 
power of expressing space. Picture after pic- 
ture of his is saved and rendered impres- 
sive by its background; in picture after pic- 
ture you escape past the feeble and per- 
functory figures into the large and tranquil 
landscape beyond, and breathe deep with 
pleasure and exaltation of feeling. Mr. Ber- 
enson, in his acute analysis of “The Central 
Italian Painters of the Renaissance,’ has point- 
ed out this power of what he calls ‘space 
composition,”’ as characteristic of the whole 
Umbrian school, and has maintained that 
it is only by virtue of this power and the 
consequent eyocation in the spectator of a 
“sense of identification with the universe,” 
that “art can directly communicate religious 
emotion.”” If this be true, as we believe it 
is, is there any longer any mystery about 
Perugino’s character? In the rendering of 
space in landscape he was the greatest of 
all masters, save only Raphael; the rest 
is ecclesiastical millinery. But until it is 
proved that it is requisite for the repre- 
sentation of space that the artist should 
have attained intellectual conviction of the 
immortality of the soul, we need not worry 
about his irreligion. 

There is one suggestion we should like 
to make in closing. Will some one of the 
modern critics who is on the spot deter- 
mine by careful examination whether the 
crown on the Madonna in the Perugia gal- 
lery was painted at the same time as the 
rest of the picture? It looks quite unlike 
anything else in Perugino’s work, and it is 
not on but back of the Madonna's head, 
which, without it, would be almost an exact 
replica of the head of the Virgin in “The 
Intercession of St. Francis’’ in the same 
gallery. It has all the appearance of a 
later addition, though Mr. Williamson ap- 
parently accepts it as a part of the original 
picture. 


A Hand-book of Figure-Skating. By George 
H. Browne. Springfield, Mass.: Barney & 
Berry. 1900. Pp. 125. 

Mr. Browne's little hand-book is the best 
contribution to skating literature yet made 
in this country. He has brought togeth- 
er in convenient form the most important 
features of the numerous German, French, 
and English books on the subject, and has 
accumulated as well much important mate- 
rial covering American skating. His epitome 
of the development of skating is excellent. 
He places for the first time before the Eng- 
lish reader a deal of interesting matter con- 
cerning Continental skating, and the differ- 
ent sehools of skating are carefully explain- 
ed. The most valuable part of the book is 
that which contains explicit practical direc- 
tions for acquiring the art of skating in alt 
its branches. Six hundred illustrations and 
suggestions for nearly ten thousand figures 
are given. Ignorance of the principles of 
skating has prevented many a youth from 
acquiring a good knowledge of it. Mr. 
Browne's book tells him just what he ought 
to know, and just how to apply this knowl- 
edge. Every point is fully illustrated, and 
failure to comprehend the author’s meaning 
seems scarcely possible. The book is small 
enough for use on the ice, and the skater 
who does not avail himself of its guidance 
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cannot care much for increasing his prac- 
tical knowledge of the sport. 

The literary quality of this hand-book is 
something unusual; witness the singularly 
well chosen quotations, chiefly from Shak- 
spere, one or two of which are given below. 
Thus, concerning worn or dull skates: ‘Steel, 
if thou turn the edge, or cut not, I beseech 
on bended knees thou mayst be turned to 
hobnails.”” A bold skater: “The great swing 
and rudeness of his poise.” On a firm, curv- 
ed stroke: “The firm fixture of thy foot 
would give an excellent motion to thy gait 
in a semicircle.” 
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net. 





The Blashfields’ 
New Book 


«‘Those who know Italy and those 











who hope to know her will agree in 
praise of Mr. and Mrs. Blashfield’s 
‘Italian Cities.’ 
over the Umbrian pages of the book, 
Spoletto, Assisi, Perugia, Cortona, 
shows it well informed and delightfully 
written. Mantua, 


Rome, Florence, 


> 


Siena, Parma are other alluring titles. 


—N. Y. Evening Post. 


2 vols., $4.00. 2d edition now 
ready. 





Roosevelt’s Cromwell 











«*Tt presents an excellent and read- 
able summary of Cromwell’s career, 


and does full justice to the lofty pur- | 


poses and sincere character of the man 


who was not only one of the greatest of 


Englishmen, but one of the greatest 


men that ever lived.’’—Brook/yn Eagle. | 


With 40 illustrations, portraits, fac- 


Paul Du Chaillu’s 
New Book 


‘““«THE WORLD OF THE 
GREAT FOREST ” is another capital 
book that will appeal especially to sound, 
Mr. Du Chaillu 
has the rare gift of being able to endow 











lively boys. 


the lower animals with very pleasant 
And 


when you have finished his book you feel 


interesting _ personalities. 


| that you have added materially to the 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


' 


A glance | 


| list of your acquaintances.’’-— New Dork 
Evening Sun. 
50 illustrations. $2.00. 





The American 
Animal Book 


*«It has become the fashion to call 











Mr, Fraser the ¢ Canadian Kipling.’ 
All England, all the world is 
rejoicing in Fraser’s success. He is a 
great writer. His work is honest, good 
and pure. It has also the best gift of 
the littérateur, simplicity.’’— Toronto 
Mail. 
Second Edition of ‘‘ Mooswa and 
Others of the Boundaries,’’ illas- 


| trated, now ready. $2.00. 





Seton- hompson’s 


Classic 


Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson’s work 











| has attained the dignity of an American 


| classic. 
' 


Although published over two 


| years ago, its popularity continues to in- 


| Hans Christian Andersen as a classic.’ 


crease and the daily sales are larger now 
than ever before. The Athenaum says: 


««Tt should be put with Kipling and 


“* Wild Animals I Have Known’’ 
is nearing its 100th 1,000. 200 
illustrations from drawings by the 


Two volumes. 3d Edition. $2.50. | similes and documents. 8vo, $2.00. | author. Sq. 8vo, $2.00. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, 





Between 21st and 22d Streets. 























The Nation. 


[Vol. 71, No. 1851 


KIPLING 


by bis ah a sie P Philip 


BURNE-JONES 


of which 


Charles Eliot Norton 


says, ‘It is an admirable 


PORTRAIT 


the best by far 
that has ever been taken of Mr. Kipling.” 


By arrangement with Messrs. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., THE VNDERSIGNED are sole 
publishing agents for the reproductions of 
the above portratt:—16x13 inches, $4.00 (de- 
livered). Obtainable rough the book and 
art stores, or directly of 


CURTIS @ CAMERON, 


17 Pierce Building, Opp. Public Library, 
BOSTON 


KIPLING 














A ‘Sat Gift Book 





American Anthology 


Edmund Clarence Stedman 


With a photogravure frontispiece of 
eight distinguished American poets 


The book is a large crown octavo, handsomely printed and bound. || 
Price $3.00; cloth, full gilt, $3.50; half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf or || 
levant, $6.50. | 

The most comprehensive and exhaustive survey of the whole field || 
of American verse that has yet been attempted.—New York Mail and || 
Express. | 
STEDMAN 


Victorian Poets 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. 
A Victorian Anthology 


Selections illustrating the Editor's criti- 
cal review of British poetry in the 
reign of Victoria (“Victorian Poets’’). 
With brief biographies of the authors 
quoted, a fine frontispiece portrait 
of Queen Victoria, and a vignette of 
the Poet’s Corner in Westminster 
Abbey. Large crown 8vo, $2.50; full 
gilt, $3.00. 


Poets of America 


With Topical Analysis in the margin and | 


full Analytical Index. Twenty-seventh 
Impression. Cr. 8vo, $2.25; half calf, 
$3.50. 


Nature and Elements of | 


Poetry 


With a Topical Analysis in the margin 
and a full Analytical Index. 





Impression. 





Fifth | | 


Crown 8vo, $1.50; half || 
calf, $3.00. | 


Hawthorne, and Other 


Poems 
16mo, $1.25. 


Poems Now First Collected | 


12mo, $1.50. 


With full Notes in margin and careful 
Analytical Index. Eighteenth Impression. 
12mo, $2.25; half calf, $3.50. 


Poems 


Household Edition, With Portrait and Il- 
lustrations. In handsome new binding. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50; full gilt, $2.00. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


Boston and New York 








ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE ALWAYS. 


emington 4 


Typewriter 
New Models and 
Tabulating Attachment for Statistical Work. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York 


























RARE PRINTS, 


Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Dickens's and Thackeray’s Works, Thinnest print- 
ing paper in the world used. Large tyne easy to read, 
Size 4'4 by 644 inches and not thicker than a monthly 
magazine. Prospectus malied free on request, or 
books sent prepaid on receipt of price. THOS. NEL- 
SON & SONS, 37 East 18th st., New York. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., 
1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 











XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 





Soe 
CnierPC, 


Hosiery. 


Women’s and Children’s Hose. 
Cotton, Silk, Merino, Camel’s Hair, Silk and Wool 
and All-Wool. 


Men’s Haif Hose. 
Cotton, Wool and Silk, Fancy Stripes, Plain Colors, 
Embroidered Fronts and Open Work. 
Underwear. 


Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
Merino, Silk, Silk and Wool, and All-Wool. 
Women’s and Children’s Union Suits. 
Swiss Ribbed Underwear. 


Golf Hose. 


Ladies’ Hand-knit Spencers. 


Proadrasy AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








Awarded 


“GRAND PRIX’ 
Paris Exposition 


West 23d 8t. 
166 Broadway. 
re} Fulton 8, 
69 Tremont 8¢. 
HY Chestnut Be 
7AAtats St, 


New York: 
Brooklyn: 


Boston: 
Philadelphia; 
Chicago: 














